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JAMAICA. 


The history of Janfaica presents to those who have studied it 
many curious facts, among which not the least singular is that its 
legislative assemblies, for the last century past, have proclaimed its 
ruin. It matters not whether the island has drawn its supplies of 
labour from the slave-trade or from immigration, whether slavery 
or freedom has existed, whether it has enjoyed monopolies or 
only a modified protection, or whether its commerce has been 
restricted or free, as at the present time, still the perpetual cry 
has been ruin! 

As far back as the year 1750, Mr. Long, the historian of 
Jamaica, demonstrated that the planters were labouring under 
severe distress. In 1792, Bryan Edwards, the historian of the 
West Indies, asserts, that though ‘many of the planters have 
competencies which enable them to live well with economy in this 
country, yet the great mass are men of oppressed fortunes, con- 
signed by debt to unremitting drudgery in the colonies, with a 
hope, which eternally mocks their grasp, of happier days, and a 
release from their embarrassments.”” A more decisive authority, 
however, than Bryan Edwards may be adduced as to the prevalence 
of great distress from 1772 to 1792, namely, that of the Jamaica 
House of Assembly, which, in a report printed by its order, in the 
latter year, makes the following statement:—‘‘In the course of 
twenty years,” say they, ‘177 estates in Jamaica have been sold 
for the payment of debts, fifty-five estates have been thrown up, 
and ninety-two are still in the hands of creditors; and it appears, 
from a return made by the Provost Marshal, that 80,121 execu- 
tions, amounting to £22,536,786 sterling have been lodged in his 
office in the course of twenty years.” In 1804 the Assembly 
published another report, which was ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons in 1805, which contains the following pas- 
sage:—‘‘ Every British merchant holding securities on real 
estates, is filing bills in Chancery to foreclose, although when he 
has obtained his decree he hesitates to enforce it, because he must 
himself become the proprietor of the plantation, of which, from 
fatal experience, he knows the consequence. No one will advance 
money to relieve those whose debts approach half the value of 
their property, nor even lend a moderate sum without a judgment 
in ejectment and release of errors, that at a moment’s notice, he 
may take out a writ of possession, and enter on the plantation of 
his unfortunate debtor. Sheriff’s officers and collectors of taxes 
are everywhere offering for sale the property of individuals who 
have seen better days, and now must view their effects purchased 
for half their real value, and less than half the original cost. 
Far from having the reversion expected, the creditor is often not 
satisfied. All kinds of credit is at an end. If litigation in the 
courts of common law has diminished, it is not from increased 
ability to perform contracts, but from confidence having ceased, 
and no man parting with property but for an immediate payment 
of the consideration. A faithful detail would have the appearance 
of a frightful carricature.” In 1807, the House of Assembly 
printed another report, in which they state, that within the last five 
or six years, sixty-five estates had been abandoned, thirty-two sold 
under decrees of Chancery, 115 more respecting which suits in Chan- 
cery were depending, and many more for which bills were pre- 
pering ;—‘“‘ From these facts,” they say, ‘‘ the house will beable to 


‘ judge to what an alarming extent the distresses of sugar planters 


have already reached, and with what accelerated rapidity they are 
now increasing ; for the sugar estates lately brought to sale, and 
now in the Court of Chancery in this island and in England, amount 
to about one-fourth of the whole number of the colony.” 

This was the condition of Jamaica during the palmy days of 





slavery, and when the planters had unlimited access to the coast of 
Africa for slaves. The remedy which they modestly recommended 
was to adopt means to raise the prices of sugars in England to 
from 60s. to 70s. per cwt. exclusive of duty, as alone adequate to 
afford a living profit to the planter ; and to this end they further 
recommended the substitution of their sugar for British grain in 
the distilleries. 

The slave-trade was abolished in 1807. In the year 1812 the 
Assembly renewed its complaints, in a memorial addressed to the 
king: they say, ‘‘ The sugar planters call especially for protection 
and interposition.” * * * * ‘The ruin of the original 
possessors has been gradually completed. Estate after estate has 
passed into the hands of mortgagees and creditors absent from the 
island, until there are large districts, whole parishes, in which there 
is not a single proprietor of a sugar plantation resident.” ‘ The 
distress,” they add, “‘ cannot be well aggravated.” ; 

Twenty years subsequently the planters addressed the British par- 
liament and nation, and what was their language? They said, ‘ The 
alarming and unprecedented state of distress in which the whole 
British West India interest is at this time involved,” justified them 
in imploring parliament ‘to adopt prompt and effectual measures 
of relief in order to preserve them from inevitable ruin.” And 
not satisfied with the protection they then enjoyed, and a bounty 
of about 5s. 3d. a ewt., they again reverted to the necessity of 
securing a remunerating price for sugar of from 70s, to 80s. per 
cwt., with an additional protection for their rum. 

This was the condition of Jamaica and the West Indies generally, 
during the period of slavery, monopoly, and bounties on their 
produce. 

In 1834 slavery was abolished, and the apprenticeship system 
substituted for it, which, in its turn, was abolished in 1838. 

Since that period almost every demand of the West India body 
has been met by the British legislature and the government. Their 
commerce has been unfettered; they are no longer subject to 
imperial duties; they tax themselves; the four per cent. duties 
levied on produce raised in the Windward Island has been remitted ; 
and twenty millions of pounds sterling have been given to them in 
return for the emancipation of their slaves. And more than this, 
the duties on their sugars have been greatly reduced; so has the 
duty on their rum; and their sugars can now be freely used in 
breweries and distilleries; yet we find they are beginning their 
complaints anew, and are making fresh demands on the British 
public for assistance, and on parliament for additional compeu- 
sation, because, in a few years, they will have to compete without 
any kind of protection, with other sugar growers in the British 
market. 

In a memorial to Her Majesty last year, the House of Assembly 
state that they may safely affirm that ‘‘ the pittance’’ of £20,000,000 
and far more, has been expended by the planters to keep up the 
cultivation of their estates; and that of the poorer class estates, 
many have been entirely abandoned, and others sold to repay debts 
which have accrued upon them since emancipation, without giving 
one shilling to the unfortunate proprietors. Under the fiscal charge 
now contemplated, the purchasers of those estates are likely to 
become the second victims of imperial misgovernment; and they 
add, ‘* While the revenue derived from landed property has been 
increased ; ‘‘ for the four years last past, our public and parochial 
burdens have exceeded an annual average of £400,000, nearly 
equal in amount to one-third the value of the whole exports of 
the colony.” 

The remedies which they propose are, first, ‘That the duties on 
Colonial and British spirits be equalized in the three kingdoms.” 
This, in effect, has been granted. Secondly, “That sugar and 
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molasses be admitted into distilleries and breweries.”” This has also 
been granted. Thirdly, ‘‘That all restrictions be removed from 
free African immigration, subjecting it only to such regulations as 
may be necessary to prevent its being made a cover for carrying 
the people into slavery ;”’ and ‘“ That contracts for labour be 
extended to three years, under such regulations as shall secure to 
the immigrants fair remuneration for their labour, and a full par- 
ticipation in the rights of freemen.” This also has been granted ; 
yet we find the Kingston Chamber of Commerce of Jamaica calling 
public attention to “the frightful position of the affairs of this 
island, both agricultural and commercial,” in a series of resolutions 
passed in August last, which have been extensively published in 
this country. They are as follows :— 


‘‘1. That this chamber, having been established ‘for the purpose of 
uniting the two great interests of the island to protect themselves and 
promote the general prosperity of the colony by every legitimate means 
in their power,’ feel it incumbent to endeavour to arouse their fellow 
colonists to serious reflection upon the frightful position of the affairs 
of this island, both agricultural and commercial. 

‘¢2, That, since the adoption of free-trade principles in England, and 
the admission of foreign slave-grown sugar into her markets for home 
consumption, the average price of colonial sugar has fallen 13s. per 
cwt., or £13 per ton, being a reduction of fully fifty per cent., in the 
short space of nine months, in the value of the main staple of this 
island. 

‘*3. That, independent of this great fall in price, another and more 
alarming feature presents itself, in the fact that although the con- 
sumption of sugar in England has greatly increased, yet that this 
increased consumption is entirely supplied by slave-grown produce, 
whilst the consumption of British West India sugar has very consider- 
ably decreased; and that unless this be checked by some vigorous and 
permanent measures on the part of the government, the British colonies 
will be inevitably and entirely driven out of the English market, and the 
cultivation of estates be rendered ruinous to all. 

‘*4,. That for the purpose of more fully illustrating this view of the 
case, and again calling the attention of the people of England to the 
dreadful consequences which must inevitably follow the extinction of 
protective duties on colonial produce, this Chamber re-publishes their 
report and memorial on the sugar duties’ question of July Ist and 3rd, 
last year. 

“5. That this Chamber views with alarm the commerce of the country 
daily dwindling into insignificance. Confidence is shaken to its very 
centre, and it is but too plain to perceive that our most respectable 
citizens (foreseeing, no doubt, worse evils to come, and no energy 
exerted to avert them) are leaving the country, with the little they have 
saved from the wreck of their affairs. Estates are fast becoming aban- 
doned. Poverty stares us in the face wherever we go. The expenses 
of living are enormous, and taxation is unbearable. 

**6. That, with truth and justice on our side, it is our duty to make 
one more attempt to create a feeling of sympathy in our behalf, and to 
endeavour to get redress for the heavy grievances under which we labour, 

“‘7, That, with such an object in view, this Chamber invites every 
parish in the island to come forward with liberal subscriptions, and with 
the money raised to create a fund to meet the expenses of agencies, and 
otherwise, with a view to obtaining an efficient advocacy of our cause in 
Great Britain. Let us seek the aid of independent members of both 
houses of parliament to plead for us there. British honour and integrity 
will see us righted yet. Our cause is England’s cause. They cannot 
and will not wilfully risk the loss of Jamaica as a colonial dependency, 
or the allegiance of a loyal and faithful people. 

*¢8, That this Chamber has, since its establishment, endeavoured to do 
its duty ; it now asks the public to do theirs. It entreats them to throw 
off all apathy, and to come forward and support an institution set on foot 
for no other purpose than the good of the country. Representations 
from the united body of planters and merchants, aided by the English 
press, and supported by parliamentary influence, must be respected, and, 
if persevered with, cannot fail to have their due weight in the councils 
of the British Government.” 


It will be seen from these resolutions, that the ruin which, it is 
alleged, stares the colonists of Jamaica in the face, is not attributed 
to emancipation, but to the fallin the price of sugar consequent 
upon the adoption of free-trade principles by the British Legisla- 
ture. But this we affirm is entirely owing to the mismanagement 
of colonial affairs by the West India Committee in this country. 
They betrayed the trust confided in them to their enemies, and 
turned their back upon their friends. They entered into a compact 
with the government not to oppose them on the sugar duties pro- 
vided certain measures were granted them to increase the number 
of labourers in the West Indies, and to give additional stringency 
to the laws relating to master and servant. The Anti-slavery 





Society manfully stood by their principle of excluding slave-grown 
produce from the British markets; they even risked the loss of 
many of their valued friends, and incurred no small degree of 
popular odium in the performance of what they believed to be a 
duty ; but the West India Committee, true to the selfish principles 
which have ever guided them, and without any reference to the 
constituents they professed to represent, neutralized their exertions 
by their compact with the Government; and, as we verily believe, 
have not only placed the West Indies in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion as competitors with Cuba and Brazil ; but, what we esteem a 
much greater calamity, they have given an immense stimulus to 
the slave-trade, and have rendered the condition of the slave more 
dreadful and hopeless than before. 

But we cannot attribute the present state of Jamaica, assuming 
the statements of the House of Assembly and the resolutions of the 
Kingston Chamber of Commerce to be true, either to emancipation 
or the operation of free-trade principles. We are firmly persuaded 
that the want of capital and the skill to apply it, have been the 
principal cause of the evils complained of. In proof of this we 
adduce the sworn testimony of one of their own body, whose 
evidence we have analyzed, and now place before our readers. It 
will be seen that Mr. Price fully corroborates the ground taken by 
us in discussing questions connected with the prosperity of the 
British emancipated colonies. 


Examination on oath of George Price, of the Parish of St. John, 
Esquire, before the Committee appointed to inquire into the present state 
of the Agricultural interests of the Island of Jamaica, and for other 
purposes: 20th November, 1845.— 


Question. What relation do you stand to Worthy Park Estate, and 
how long has it been under your superintendence ? 

Answer. I am joint proprietor, and joint Attorney of the Estate, and 
the estate has been under my superintendence since May, 1843; I am 
also connected with Mickleton Pen, in the Parish of St. Thomas in the 
Vale. 


SUPPLY OF LABOUR. 


_Q. Is there any complaint of deficiency of labour in your district, and 
if so, do you consider such complaint well founded ? 

A. There is some complaint on a neighbouring estate of the want of 
labour, but I do not believe it to be well founded. 

Q. Do you experience any difficulty in obtaining what labour you 
require ? 

A. Up to the period of my arrival in the island there were complaints 
of a great want of labour, the labour was said to be uncertain and unsteady, 
but I have never experienced any want of labour since I have been in the 
country. Labourers apply frequently to me for work, from St. Ann’s, 
Clarendon, St. Thomas in the Vale, and St. Dorothy. 

Q. What conclusions do you draw from that fact ; would you consider 
it an indication that there was a superabundance of labour in those districts 
whence such labourers came, or that there was an insufficiency of capital 
to give full employment to such labourers ? 

A. From what I see of estates in the neighbourhood of the districts 
from which they come, I should say it arose from a want of capital to give 
them employment, and, in some cases, in consequence of drought. 

Q. Isit your opinion that those planters who complain of want of con- 
tinuous labour could afford to give continuous employment ? 

A. Certainly not. It would be quite impossible to give continuous 
labour in a great portion of the country, from the great disinclination or 
inability to bring water into those districts for the purpose of irrigation ; 
the want of water is as destructive to the industrious habits of the labourer, 
as it is ruinous to the planter. 

Q. Are the labourers in your district generally located on estates, or 
residing on independent settlements ? 

A. Almost entirely on their own properties. Since the census was 
taken, almost the whole population have purchased their own lands, in the 
immediate vicinity of the estates, for the purpose of being near the labour 
market. 

Q. Are the planters supplied with sufficient funds to pay for all the 
labour they might require ? 

A. On one estate they are supplied with sufficient funds, but I am 
inclined to think not on the other. 

Q. Do those labourers who have removed from the properties to which 
they were formerly attached, continue at estate labour, and if so, to what 
extent, or in what proportion ? 

A. A great proportion, I should say three-fourths of the people at 
present working on the estate, belonged to it formerly, and have their own 
properties, they average four days and a half a week, and work from six 
until about two; in some cases from six to six, and in some cases, day 
and night for a considerable period of the crop. 

Q. Do any large proportion of the people devote themselves exclusively 
to the cultivation of provisions ? 
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A. Yes; the wives of many of the labourers appear to devote them- 
selves solely to that. 

Q. Doany proportion confine themselves exclusively to estate labour, 
without cultivating any provision ground ? 

A. I cannot say that they riever cultivate their provision grounds, 
but they could not leave the estate for that purpose ; if they were wanted 
they would leave their provision grounds to attend to the estate. 

Q. Are you aware of any localities where population is superabundant, 
having reference to the number of properties requiring labour in the 
district ? 

A. It appears to me to be superabundant at Lindas Vale and Juan de 
Bolas, Gorden Hill, Point Hill, and in the neighbourhood of Kellets and 
Ludlowh and Mount Diable, in St. Thomasin the Vale. I conclude it is 
very abundant in the district of Mount Diable, because that two estates 
that were abandoned have now been taken again into cultivation, they are 
the nearest estates to Worthy Park, and we have not found that the 
unsettling of the estates have affected the labour market of Worthy Park, 
The estates are Charlton and River Head, which are supplied with canes 
to plant from Worthy Park. 

Q. Would it in your opinion be practicable to obtain a transference 
of labourers, either permanent, or for short periods, from places where 
population is superabundant to those districts where labour is deficient, 
by affording fair and adequate inducement ? 

A. I think they would go a considerable distance, say from fifteen to 
twenty miles; but they would object to leaving their own properties. 


RATE OF WAGES. 


Q. What is the general rate of wages given during crop, and what 
out of crop, and are wages regularly paid by the week ? 

A. The same amount is given throughout the year, they are paid 
always by the job. We pay regularly every week unless there is any 
delay in receiving the money from Kingston. 

Q. Are labourers employed chiefly by the job or day labour, and 
what is considered a fair day’s labour, and at what rate is task work per- 
formed in the various departments of cultivation ? 

A. Chiefly by job; the average expense of clearing an acre of plants 
in this district, where vegetation is very rapid, is twelve shillings per acre 
each clearing, which is one third cheaper than was paid in slavery time to 
ajob master for the same quantity or work. The average expense of 
trashing may be eleven shillings per acre, the canes generally being 
heavy. We cut sufficient to make twenty-two cwt. of sugar for twelve 
shillings. We estimate the cost for making one ton of sugar, from the 
cutting to the curing-house, at forty shillings, and I expect to make it 
shortly at thirty shillings. These are the expenses incurred in sugar- 
making seasons. I look forward to being able to raise sugar at ten 
shillings per cwt., and having the rum over, including every expense, and 
put on board ship. 

Q. Do the labourers perform their obligations faithfully ? 

A. Yes, generally ; I have never had any disputes with them. 

Q. What is the highest rate of wages you have known given toa gang 
for ordinary estate labour, and what is the lowest. 

A. About nearly three years ago, there were some instances of a field 
gang obtaining 2s. per day, but our highest rate nowis Is. 6d. I have 
seen a gang working at 3d. per day in Vere, which was pointed out by 
the attorney. This was in consequence of the almost unprecedented 
length of drought; 1s. 3d. is the average of wages given to the field 
people. 

NO NECESSITY FOR IMMIGRATION. 

Q. Is there in your district such a deficiency of population as to render 
immigration desirable, having reference to the present agricultural wants 
of the country and the probable cost of such immigration ? 

A. I should extremely regret to have any foreign addition made to 
our population, except perhaps some skilled agriculturists; there is not 
sufficient capital for the labour already in the country. I come to that 
conclusion from the general admission of the defects which exist in our 
planting and manufacturing system. I have visited many estates, and have 
never seen one which the judicious investment of capital and management 
of the labour on it, or in its neighbourhood, might not be worked to its 
fullest extent; this refers particularly to the Plantain Garden River 
district, Vere, and St. Dorothy. 

Q. If immigration be desirable, what description of immigrants would 
you deem best adapted to this country ? 

A. The few Canadian or Virginian immigrants that I have seen have 
understood well the use of agricultural implements. I would object to 
any other. 

Q. In the event of the duties on free and slave-grown produce being 
equalized, is it probable or possible that this island could compete with 
slave-holding eountries, if we have to depend, to any considerable extent, 
for our supply of labour on Coolie immigration, with the understanding that 
such supply of labour would require to be renewed every five years by 
fresh importations, involving the periodical cost of pacnstats and re- 
transport of labourers? 

A. I am of opinion that this country wal shore likely pe able 





to compete with slave-holding countries without immigration than with 
it. If we can successfully compete with slave-grown sugar, it must be 
by our superior intelligence and capital. I think the mere existence in 
this country, where so little has been done by machinery, of a very great 
foreign population, and a very low rate of wages, would only tend to 
retard our ability to compete with slaveholding countries, and would 
retard any progress in the intelligence of our people. 

Q. Would Coolie immigration in effect be an actual addition to our 
effective labour, or a mere substitution of Coolie labour for native 
labour ? 

A. It is probable that the native labourer would in this case be less 
anxious to obtain work, as he finds subsistence so easily on his own 
grounds; but he would not leave the estates on account of any feeling of 
jealousy towards the immigrants. 


ON THE USE OF IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MA- 
NURES, AND IMPROVED MODES OF CULTIVATION. 


Q. Have any — been made on the former modes of cul- 
tivation ? 

A. The principal improvement on Worthy Park Estate has been 
planting canes at greater distances, say six feet each way, which has been 
productive of better results as regards the quality of the cane, and pro- 
ductive of an economy of fifty per cent. in the manual labour. 

Q. Are foreign or artificial manures made use of in your district ? 

A. On Worthy Park Estate they are used to a great extent, with the 
best results, without injuring the canes or the produce ; the use of artifi- 
cial manures economises nineteen-twentieths of the labour employed in 
applying the manure, whilst all the labour employed in making the 
manure is economised ; it is prudent to use that manure which requires 
the least expenditure of labour. 

Q. Is it practicable to lessen the cost of production by limiting the 
extent of cultivation, and devoting more attention and care on a limited 
surface ? 

A, I think it would be injudicious to attempt it. I believe if there 
were a greater demand for labour, and a determined attempt made to 
increase the cultivation, that labour would be found to keep it up, and > 
manufacture the produce. I have found that nearly the same amount of 
labour has cultivated twice the quantity of land in as perfect a manner as 
formerly and by nearly the same expenditure. 

Q. By what means have you done this ? 

A. By managing the labour better, by wide planting, by superintending 
the work by bookkeepers, by substituting a large plant, and, in some 
degree, abandoning the old ratooning system. 


CAPITAL. 


Q. Is sufficient capital provided to pay all ordinary contingencies, to 
keep up the necessary stock of cattle, waggons, carts, and other agri- 
cultural implements, and to keep the building and machinery in a proper 
state of repair ? 

A. Certainly not. On one of the estates where the habit has been 
for many years to plough, they are at present opening the land with hoe, 
because the estate is not sufficiently supplied with cattle ; the same estate 
is worked by two cattle mills, requiring the power of about eighty head 
of cattle, and numerous attendances, which might be replaced by a ten 
horse power steam engine, and one or two skilled labourers. The plough 
has been constantly in use on the Worthy Park Estate, for seventy-five 
years. 

Q. What other machine is in use to economize manual labour ? 

A. On Worthy Park a tramway was laid down for that purpose at an 
expense of £300 per mile; it was said to be impracticable by my prede- 
cessors to make a crop of 400 hogsheads ; eight trains, sixteen persons, 
and not less than 150 head of cattle were considered necessary. The use 
of a tramway has economized not less than twelve of these labourers, and 
142 head of cattle; and has further economized ten hands that were 
employed to carry away the green trash; another tramway reduced the 
number to two, and sometimes three hands. Horse hoes and small 
ploughs are used occasionally, but not to any great extent. 

Q. What were the circumstances that induced you to incur so heavy 
an expenditure for machinery ? 

A. I felt convinced, in the first place, that there would be a reduction 
in the protecting duties. I concluded that whatever amount of labour I 
was employing for any certain purpose, required the same amount of 
labour in a slave country. I calculated the expense that was incurred by 
the slave-holder, and I calculated that if I could effect the same purpose 
by an investment, even to an equal amount in value of slaves in simple 
machinery, subject to very trifling wear and tear, I should always be able 
to produce sugar cheaper than the slave-holder could. It was also in 
consequence of the general complaint in the country of a want of labour 
which could only be overcome by the introduction of machinery. 

Q. Are you aware of any means by which the application of ma- 
chinery might curtail or supersede manual labour in the cultivation and 
manufacture of produce beyond what is now in use ? 

A. For the same reasons which I have already detailed, and by the 
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same means, there might be a great saving of labour effected on many 
properties, in carrying away the green trash to the stoke holes, by the 
use of large waggons on a heavy railway, which would effect the purpose 
at once. The introduction of agricultural implements in that part of the 
cultivation where they can be employed (the clearing, hoeing, and 
moulding canes), would economize not less than three-fourths of the 
labour employed in that branch, but not more than one-half the expen- 
diture ; it would require more skilled labourers and better wages, the 
whole amount of money expended in that part of the cultivation being 
but a very small proportion to the whole expenses of the state. On 
Worthy Park it is about one-fourteenth. The trashing and cutting of 
canes cannot be effected by agricultural implements. 

@. Is it the want of capital that prevents such machinery being 
brought into use ? 

A. It is the want of capital on the part of the proprietors, and a 
dislike on the part of managers here to incur the risk of being unsuccess- 
ful; they are responsible to merchants and proprietors, who have no 
practical experience in this country. 

Q. Do you think it expedient or practicable to separate the agricul- 
tural from the manufacturing process, by centralizing manufactories in 
each district ? 

A. I consider it highly expedient and practicable. As far as my 
knowledge of the country goes, I should say that three fourths of the 
labour employed in manufacturing sugar would be saved by it, that it 
would raise considerably the standard of agriculture, and would be 
effected by comparatively small investments of capital. 

Q. As far as your general knowledge of the country extends, would 
you ascribe the failure of crops of late years to any, and which of the 
following causes—to wit, actual deficiency of available labour—adverse 
seasons—want of proper arrangements to meet the change from slavery 
to freedom, a want of capital to carry on cultivation efficiently ? 

A. I should attribute it solely to the want of capital to carry on culti- 
vation sufficiently ; if immediately after emancipation a certain proportion 
of the compensation money, which was withdrawn totally from the 
country, had been fixed in permanent improvements such as irrigation, 
to obviate the difficulty of adverse seasons, to provide proper machinery 
as a substitute for the labour which was withdrawn, and money had been 
regularly provided for the payment of the labourers, the failure of the 
crops referred to would not have taken place. 


PRODUCTIVENESS OF ESTATES. 


Q. What crops have been made on Worthy Park during the last three 
years, and what during the three previous years ? 

A. In the year 1843, 190 hogsheads ; in 1844, 290 hogsheads ; and 
since the 15th of March in the present year, 400 tons: the estimate for 
the next crop is nearly 700 tons; through a derangement in the machinery 
of the estate, a large proportion of the present crop has been thrown into 
the next. 

Q. What is the comparative expenditure between the present time 
and on your first assuming the management of Worthy Park ? 

A. From May Ist to October Ist, 1843, the bills averaged £61 per 
week, and during that period about 120 hogsheads of sugar were made, 
and 180 acres of cane in cultivation, all jobs were done by contract and 
not entered in the pay bill. From January 7th to October Ist, 1845, 
they averaged £73; and, during this time, a mile and a half of railway was 
laid down, a bridge was built, a large chimney was built, a new roof put 
on a large building, and nearly one thousand days’ labour employed in 
repairing the mill; 280 tons were made. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


Q. Are you of opinion that the prospects of the planters are improv- 
ing, or otherwise ? 

A. Improving certainly, and the value of property rapidly increasing ; 
in the case of the Worthy Park, for which £10,000, with £26,000 charges 
was paid in 1839, £30,000 was refused for the moiety of it, unless paid 
down by the Ist January 1846 with £26,000 charges. 

Q. Is the relative value of other estates on an equality with Worthy 
Park ? 

A. I should certainly say that the value of all sugar estates is trebled, 
as compared to what it was immediately after emancipation; I do not 
mean to say they are of this value without the possession of capital, 
but by good management and capital, estates, which have been lately 
sold for £5,000, and £6,000, would briny in annual averaging incomes 
of from £2,000 to £3,000. 

Q. Do you know that the Bog Estate in St. James’ was lately sold 


. for £2,500, which was valued during slavery at £25,000? 


A. Yes, but I do not know its capabili'ies, the mere fact of the pro- 
perty selling for a small amount here, does not show that its real value 
had been paid ; the capabilities of estate: here are scarcely known. 


We think the foregoing evidence conclusive, corroborated as it 
is from other and independent sources. 








STATISTICS OF IMMIGRATION INTO THE BRITISH 
EMANCIPATED COLONIES. 


The following Returns exhibit the number of Free Emicrants into 
Jamaica, British Gutana, and Trinipap, and the places whence 
the Emigrants were imported, for each year since the abolition of 
slavery. 








JAMAICA. 

——_—_ 1835. | 1836. | 1837. | 1838. | 1839. | 1840. 
Canada....... Sd ee eee ek ECB ae 6st ne ee eee 
United States... | .. .. |. aE OP eh 71 
West Indies .... 63.6 . ee 6:6 ee ° 8 oe ef 
FICHE bic ss $8. bce ober ‘ is os ‘ pas Ss 
St. Helena..... bs . vets Mie Wey pa tet iY ae 
SOE bx ob 1 Gao doe. ea TL Wee es ee 1 OS a ee 
Europe...... is 864 1,145 360 0°25 ce ee ee 
St. Michael’s... 24 67 





TOTAB 6. ss 888 1,212 | 360 Sree tes ane oie 71 








1841. | 1842. | 1843. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. 





Canada........ , tS are 35 

United States cos 161 3 23 

West Indies .... 94 8 ee een 255* 156f 
Africa ....00. es 592 292 301 339 42 ‘ 
St. Helena..... oe e8 400 ee ee 201 2 ef 463 
 ssvteea manpage tae Toe ae Gerteegs Tre eey ae 261 551 
Europe oo06 68 oe 1,333 19 oe ee ee ef 13 


St. Michael’s... 























ToTaAL .... | 2,205 | 1,028 434 540 | 606 1,170 





* Apparently liberated Africans from the Havannah. 
+ These were liberated Africans from the Havannah. 





BRITISH GUIANA. 





1835. | 1836. | 1837. | 1838. | 1839. | 1840. 





West Indies.... 157 981 1,411 967 vi 871 
Rio de Janeiro... | .. .. |... AeEaey 91 aOR ae ome 
Surinam ....... | «+ «4 252 58 | .. .. 4 
PUN 66 255 ae fed See Sea See ee ae es 
St. Helena... .. | .. .. 
East Indies... .. | .. .. 
Madeira....... 429 
Places not stated | .. .. 


ie ae SSE Xa 


"143 132 | 388 | 155 1 














ToraL.... | 586 | 1,124] 1,795 |1,910 | 192 | 876 








_ 1841. | 1842. | 1843. | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. 





West Indies.... | 2,791 484 37 Smiles 
Rio de Janeiro.. 578 GST ik 0% 145 
PRPINEE 656 sscs > bos sk ses 31 
DIES ck codes ee 415 148 | 239 378 1,425 278 
St. Helena..... | .. .. | 1,112 9 ee BETES gee PP 819 
COE RS Ge eras Art Perea ean en )-s 816 | 4,019 
Madeira....... | 4,312 348 45 140 668 | 5,975 
Places not stated | .. .. | .. «. 112 255 


Torau..... | 8,096 | 2,655 | 550 | 918 | 3,631 [11,519 


722 428 


























TRINIDAD. 





—_—_—— 1835. | 1836. | 1837. | 1838. | 1839. | 1840. 











West Indies .... af 
Rio de Janeiro... 
BIE: ks sin 
St. Helena .. .. 
East Indies.. .. 


Madeira..... 


a6 4 dal as 314 909 
ie ida sks 692 | 1,106 


United States... ‘ 


no immigration previousto 1839. 


OO a Ew 
- 8« © @ 
e 





ToTAL.. ee ee ef ee ¢f es ef ee ee 1,006 2,015 
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TRINIDAD—(continued.) RETURN OF LIBERATED AFRICANS, &c.— (continued. ) 
coneniianiigiaies 1841. | 1842. | 1843, | 1844. | 1845. | 1846. TRINIDAD. 
Whence Introduced. ee Bre, Bee Se: 5” 

United States .. "Bee 3| 12 sidgigizigig 4 
West Indies.... | 1,719 | 1,956 | 2,075 | 1,708 990 om 12/21/21 eis 
Rio de Janeiro.. | .. .. | «2 oe | oe oe 504 Stes Sie & 
BRE e660 oe 170 514 476 246 420 
St. Helena ee @¢ ee ee 402 289 60 ee ee 100 Africa ee ee eeeseeeeeee ee ee eeee ee 170 514 476 246 420 ee 1826 
| EE re ree See Pere 225 | 2,456 | St. Helena ..... cececcebccs cess} ob) [SORT 200l Set ss 1200 eee 
Madeira .. er ef oe ef os; vs es ef ee ef oe ee 379 Havannah and Rio ee ee oe ae 504 ee ees 504 

ToraL..... | 1,952 | 2,872 | 2,843 | 2,530 | 1,635 | 2,935 epee yes Sef 

170 | 916 | 765 | 810 {420 | 100 3181 





Note.—This return includes only the Emigrants who have been intro- 
duced at the public expense. 





MAURITIUS. 

The following summary will show the number introduced into 
Mauritius in each year since the immigration from India was re- 
opened, distinguishing those arriving under the bounty system from 
those introduced under the plan of collecting and despatching the 
people from India by Government officers alone. 





CuI- 





a ae, INDIANS. NESE 

< Natureor |° Z &e. | Graxp 
. os ——| Torat. 

be System 5 


Males| Fe- |Chil-|porar|Mates 
males| dren 








1843| Bounty System....| 157 |26,888/3,373| 997)31,258) 838 32,096 





1844 Ist January to 31st 


March, Bounty ° 
System ........| 43 | 7,451/1,157| 452; 9,060) .. | 9,060 
Ist April to 31st De- 


cember,emigration 
conducted by Go- 
vernment officers 
alone ..........| 20 | 4,045) 646) 401) 5,092) .. | 5,092 








Tora 1844..| 63 |11,496)1,803) 853'14,152) ., [14,152 


1845 | Emigrationconduct- 
ed by Government; 
officers alone....| 44 | 7,677) 1,462)1,146,10,285) 5)10,290 





1846 |Emigration conduct- 
(to 6} ed by Government 
Nov.)} officers alone ....| 26 | 4,628,1,128) 789) 6,545) .. | 6,545 





GranvTorat, Jan. 
1843 to November 
1846 ..........| 290 |50,689) 7,766) 3,785|62,249) 843/63,083 





























Note.—The actual number of Emigrants of all classes introduced into 
the Mauritius :— a 
From 1834 to 1839 was ......cccececececesees 20,468 
From 1839 to 1842 was .....cceecsccccecceeses 1,665 
From 1843 to 1846 was co... cceeeecseceesess 63,083 





mueaee 








RETURN OF LIBERATED AFRICANS INTRODUCED INTO 
THE WEST INDIAN COLONIES. ‘ 











JAMAICA. 

Whence Introduced. Z : : : : ‘ 
gigigizigi¢: 
aolaloaliwoiale & 
re o 4 x ~~ por J 

= 
Africa eseeeeeeep ee ee eeeeeeeen ee 592 292 301 339 42 ee 1566 


St. Helena eeeevrereeeeee eeeeeeee ee 400 ee 201 ee 463 1064 
Havannah and Rio.......ee-eeee ee ee ee ee 255 156 411 











592 | 692) 301 | 540| 297 | 619 |/3041 

















British Guiana. 





Whence Introduced. 


| 1841, 
1842 
1843, 
1844, 
1845 
1846 

Tora. 








Africa ee eeeeeereeeesesr ee eese sere 415 148 239 378 1425 278 2883 
Es PAOD. os voices cccccocsccoct ce [Pata Oeil teil 4s 1ReeueaE 
Havannah and Rio i a eae 578 563 ee 145 ee ee 1286 


























993 |1823) 325 | 523 1425 1097]6186 

















Note.—The Returns received from the colonies do not afford the means 
of furnishing this information otherwise than by assuming as liberated 
Africans all the Immigrants introduced from the places named in this 


Return. From Returns received from Sierra Leone it would, however, - 


appear that in the number above stated to have been introduced from 
Africa in the period from Ist July 1843 to 3lst December 1846, there 
were 320 natives of the Kroo Coast; about one-half of the remainder 
were Africans liberated immediately previous to their departure for the 
West Indies, the other half being residents in the colony,- but probably 
liberated at previous periods. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF EMIGRANT LABOURERS NOW 
ORDERED BY THE COLONIES OF JAMAICA, BRITISH GUIANA, 
TRINIDAD, AND MAURITIUS, 


There are no means of replying with precision to this order. At present 
6,000 Coolies are annually sent from Calcutta to the Mauritius; and 
a question is now under consideration, whether 5,000 Coolies are to be 
sent to British Guiana next season, and 1,000 Coolies to Trinidad. The 
Assembly of Jamaica has requested that none may be sent to that island. 
One of Her Majesty’s steamers is to convey to Guiana and Trinidad all 
Emigrants which may be procurable at Sierra Leone or the Kroo Coast. 


—Par. Pap. No. 496—1847. pp. 2. 3. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
ABSTRACT OF REPORT FOR 1847. 


This important branch of the American abolitionists held their 
annual meeting in May last, at New York. The attendance was 
large and respectable. The meeting was presided over by ARTHUR 
Tappan, Esq., the President of the Society, and one of the oldest 
supporters of the auti-slavery cause now living in the United 
States. 

The Report states, that amidst many discouragements, the 
Executive Committee of the Society have cause for gratitude, that 
the continual smiles of Divine Providence rest upon it. Among 
the losses sustained by the abolitionists during the past year, the 
Committee make honourable mention of the Rev. Theodore D. 
Wright, Dr. Eels, of Illinois, and N. P. Rogers, of New Hamp- 
shire. Among the publications issued by them, the following are 
enumerated :—‘‘The Liberty Almanac,” prepared by their late 
estimable and devoted Secretary, the Rev. Amos A. Phelps; a 
German almanac, prepared by that eminent scholar, Dr. Carove, 
of Frankfort; a tract, entitled “Shall we give the Bible to 
3,000,000 of American slaves?” and a ‘* Protest and Remon- 
strance against the course pursued by the Evangelical Alliance on 
the subject of American Slavery.” 


The Report states :— 


‘In no year since the commencement of the anti-slavery effort in this 
country has there been so much discussion on the subject of slavery as 
during the past year. In the halls of the National and State Legislatures, 
in newspapers, in ecclesiastical assemblies, and among the people, the 
question of slavery has occupied unusual attention. Editors of religious 
and secular newspapers, who had previously stood aloof, or opposed the 
anti-slavery cause, have in several instances confessed that public senti- 
ment demanded a discussion of the subject, and, in particular instances, 
both Democratic and Whig papers have strenuously advocated the cause 
of the slave.’’ 


The introduction in Congress of the ‘* Wilmot proviso,” that no 
territory hereafter annexed to the United States, should be devoted 
to slavery, has immortalized the name of its author, and has led 
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the way for the sovereign states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, &c., solemnly to oppose the further extension of slave- 
territory. Under “the stimulus of public opinion received from 
abolitionists,” the Northern States are at length aroused to their 
duty. The anti-slavery question is now discussed in the slave 
states. “The True American’ boldly advocated the cause of 
emancipation in Kentucky, and ‘The Saturday Visitor,” in 
Maryland, The former has been given up; but another paper is 
to take its place. The latter is merged in “‘ The National Era,” 
which has been established in Washington. In Delaware, a bill 
for the gradual abolition of slavery, after having passed the House 
of Representatives, was lost in the Senate by a tie-vote. It is 
confidently believed, however, that this state will, ere long, be 
numbered with the free states of the Union. : 


In relation to the action of the ecclesiastical body, the report 
observes :— 


‘¢ Many churches and associations of ministers in the free States have 
adopted excellent resolutions on the subject of slavery. Yet it may bea 
question whether ecclesiastical bodies, on the whole, are not behind 
political bodies in opposition to this curse of the country. The New 
School General Assembly made an advance upon the past. The Old 
School General Assembly, after an excited discussion, agreed to stand 
where it has ever stood, viz. on the ground that slavery is an ‘ evil,’ but 
that the individual practice and support of it is no bar to a regular 
standing in the church. Dean Wilberforce, now Bishop of Oxford, has 
said that the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States bears no 
voice against slavery.”’ 


In reference to the Evangelical Alliance, the report remarks :— 


‘* Efforts were made in the Convention that met in London to exclude 
slaveholders. Not succeeding in this, an attempt was made to exclude 
those who, by their own fault, continue such. But the American members 
of that body prevailed upon the Convention to let slavery alone, saying, 
that if they made it a ground of exclusion, an ANTI-Britisu feeling would 
be raised in this country, which would greatly impede their efforts to form 
a branch of the Evangelical Alliance free from the contamination of 
slavery ; and pledging themselves to do their duty, as anti-slavery men, 
on their return to their own country. How has this pledge been 
redeemed ? These very men have attempted to form an American 
branch, that should admit slaveholders who hold slaves, ‘not by their 
own fault, or for the sake of their own advantage, but from motives 
entirely benevolent ;? and have determined, while they call slavery a 
‘ stupendous evil,’ to admit to the Alliance slaveholders, if ‘ respectable 
members of evangelical churches,’ ’” 


It has often been asserted that the abolition excitement has made 
the condition of the slave worse. The assertion, however is not 
true. Pregnant proofs to the contrary are set forth in the report. 
Tt is pleasing to notice the developments made by the coloured race 
in endeavouring to elevate themselves, in which many of them 
have proved themselves, in no way inferior in intellect to their 
boastful oppressors. The recent munificent grant of land by 
Gerrit Smrru, has been to many an inducement to become cul- 
tivators of the soil. Honourable mention is made of the Society at 


‘Philadelphia for promoting the use of free-labour produce only, 


‘€ as a personal and standing testimony against slavery,” which is 
represented as ‘ already producing excellent moral effects.” 


Among the gratifying facts recorded is the following :— 


‘* The Legislature of Pennsylvania, most unexpectedly, but nobly, have 
removed the last vestige of slavery from the laws of the State; it has 
insured the safety of the free people of colour, while the violent or decep- 
tive abduction of fugitives is guarded against. The privilege, heretofore 
enjoyed by Southern masters, of holding slaves six months in the State, is 
entirely taken away ; and, as in Massachusetts and other free States, the 
slave voluntarily brought within the State becomes immediately free.’’ 


In connexion with “ The National Era,” established at Wash- 
ington, the report says:—‘‘The Committee had in view the 
issuing of other publications, and the employment of a living 
agency in several of the States. The funds,” it adds, ‘are insuffi- 
eient to carry out the whole plan; but, in addition to the publica- 
tions already issued, others are contemplated; and aid has been 
furnished for sustaining lecturers and agents.” 


After a complimentary allusion to the labours of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, the report observes :— 


We are concerned to-state that the slave-trade continues to be prose- 


cuted with unabated vigour and atrocity on various parts of the African 
coast. American vessels, chartered for a different purpose, in our own 
harbours, get rid of their cargoes on the passage, and then freight with 
slaves. This is done with the most daring impunity. British and French 
cruisers are active and zealous in endeavours to suppress the traffic, while 
American cruisers, formerly on the coast, have been, since the commence- 
ment of the present war, ordered to the Gulf of Mexico. Before they 
left, a few slave ships were captured by them, and the piratical masters 
were sent home for trial. Some of them were convicted and sentenced, 
but pardons were soon obtained of the President of the United States, 
while the compassionate Torrey was suffered to die in a penitentiary, 
surrounded by felons, for assisting a few slaves to escape from a slave- 
state.”” 


In relation to the unholy and murderous war now waging in 
Mexico, the report has the following passage :— 


‘* In view of the efforts that are being made by the friends of humanity 
and the equal rights of man, to deliver the civilized and semi-barbarous 
world from the guilt of slave-holding, with what shame must an American 
citizen hang his head, when he considers that a sanguinary war is now 
carried on by the Government of his country, to extend the limits of 
slavery. Thousands of lives are sacrificed on the field of battle and in 
hospitals, and tens of millions of treasure are lavished, to force Mexico to 
relinquish territory that may be added to the slave-holding portions of this 
country ; and this in the nineteenth century!! Let every true-hearted 
American, every friend of peace, of justice, of national honour, of religion, 
exclaim, in reference to such an infernal war, and of its authors and sup- 
porters, ‘‘O MY SOUL, COME NOT THOU INTO THEIR SECRETS ; UNTO 
THEIR ASSEMBLY, MINE HONOUR, BE NOT THOU UNITED !”’ 


In conclusion it remarks :— 


‘*It is obvious that the contest between freedom and slavery is waxing 
hotter and hotter in this country. The crisis is at hand. We are either 
to be a slave-holding nation or a nation of freemen. The slumbering 
energies of the free States are aroused, and the days of slavery, we trust, 
will soon be over. This country will not be suffered to sink into bar- 
barism, nor to be ruled much longer by a few thousand despots, who have 
torn the constitution into shreds, and sworn eternal enmity to the doctrine 
of the equality of man, upon which this Government was erected. Le 
us persevere, then, with united counsels and action, and the requiem will 
soon be sung over departed despotism, while liberty will be proclaimed 
throughout the land, to all the inhabitants thereof.’’ 


The meeting was addressed in support of the resolutions pre- 
sented, by S. P. ANpREws, Esq., the Revs. Henry H. Gar- 
netr, Josuvua Leavitt, W. W. Patron, and S. Warp. The 
speeches were eloquent and powerful, the resolutions appropriate, 
and the tone of the meeting suited to the dignity of the cause. 

On the following Wednesday a public breakfast of the friends 
of the Society was held in the lecture-room of the Tabernacle. 
Between four and five hundred ladies and gentlemen were present, 
including the families of many of the most respectable citizens of 
New York. Lewis Tappan, Esa. presided on the interesting 
occasion. After the breakfast had been disposed of, the chairman 
opened the meeting by reading the following lines from the elegant 
pen of Mrs. Opie :— 


TO AMERICA. 


Welcome, beyond the utmost power 

Of words to speak, that day will be, 
When, dear America! thy sons 

The coloured race as biethren see. 
When, in the holy house of prayer, 

With you, they then as equals kneel ;— 
That house the only one on earth 

Where al] men should as equals feel. 


Beneath that roof of equal rights, 
If tears of deep repentance fall, 
Whether from white or black man’s eyes, 
They please alike the Lord of All. 
The tints of those who pray to Him 
He heeds not, be they dark or bright ; 
He only sees the suppliant's heart, 
Content if ruat be pure, and white / 


In a speech of great eloquence and feeling, the Rev. N. Cotver, 
of Boston, denounced the war with Mexico. He concluded with 
a most fervent and powerful exhortation to the great work’ of 





giving the Bible to the Slaves. Dr. Snopa@rass, of Baltimore, 
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the son of a slaveholder, followed, and was much applauded for 
the sentiments he uttered. He was anxious for union among 
abolitionists, that “the hated institution of slavery might be 
overthrown.”” The Rev. E. Davies, Missionary from Berbice, 
delivered a highly interesting speech on the present state of the 
emancipated negroes in British Guiana. Henry Bras, formerly 
a slave, then addressed the meeting. He gave a most pathetic and 
touching narrative of his sufferings, when in bondage ; and in de- 
scribing the barbarity with which his wife had been treated, under 
his own eye, excited the deepest sympathy in his auditory. He, 
like Frederick Douglas, is a runaway slave, and by no means in- 
ferior in ability and eloquence, to that extraordinary man. The 
meeting was concluded by an address from Mr. ARNOLD BurFum. 

The officers of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
are as follows, Arthur Tappan, President ; James G. Birney, 
and F, J. Lemoyne, M.D., Vice-Presidents; A. A. Phelps, Cor- 
responding Secretary, (since deceased); C. S. Sperry, Recording 
Secretary; W.E. Whiting, Treasurer. Executive Committee ;— 
Arthur Tappan, S. S. Jocelyn, William Jay, Lewis Tappan, Alvan 
Stewart, A. A. Phelps (since dead), William Johnson, W. E. Whit- 
ing, Luther Lee, Samuel E. Cornish, S. W. Benedict, R. G. Wil- 
liams, A. Buffum, Christopher Rush, Orange Scott (since dead ), 
William Lillie, J. Warner, George Whipple, Charles B. Ray, 
and Samuel Wilde. The number of its corresponding members, 
throughout the world, amount to twenty-four. 





DEATH OF THE REV. ORANGE SCOTT. 


Another distinguished American abolitionist has fallen. The 
Rey. Orange Scott, whose name will ever be associated with that 
noble band of Christian philanthropists whose labours and sacri- 
fices in the cause of human freedom are already matter of history. 
We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Scott once in the United 
States, and of subsequently becoming aware of the conscientious 
diligence and intrepidity with which he assailed the giant evil of 
slavery ; and the Christian earnestness with which he endeavoured 
to purge the Wesleyan denomination, to which he belonged, of all 
participation in the guilt of that unholy system. We cannot 
withhold from our readers the following sketch of this worthy 
man, from the pen of our estimable friend, Lewis Tappan, who 
had the best means of appreciating the character of the 
deceased :-— 


THE LATE Rev. OranceE Scorr.—Died at Newark, New 
Jersey, on the 3lst July, of pulmonary consumption, in his 48th 


year, in a blessed hope of immortality, OraneE Scort, of the 


Wesleyan ‘connexion, after a career of unusual activity, in- 
domitable courage, Christian hope, and faith—as a preacher, 
lecturer, and book agent, especially devoted to the anti-slavery 
cause. Endowed with a commanding person, a countenance 
beaming with benevolence and intelligence, a musical and power- 
ful voice, astrong frame, a healthy constitution, and possessing 
a moral heroism, power of accomplishment, and determination of 
spirit, rarely found, he, under a process of self-culture, with the 
Divine blessing, achieved much for the good of his fellow-men and 
the glory of God. 

Like the lamented Phelps, whose demise was recorded in our 
last number, he was a useful and beloved member of the 
Executive Committee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and, like him, has been cut down in the meridian of life. 
Both, for many years, had consecrated their faculties of mind and 
body to the cause of emancipation ; never idle, ever inventive, in- 
dustrious, and successful. They have not lived in vain. Their 
indefatigable labours have struck root, and will spring up aud 
bear abundant'fruit. Those associated with them in works of bene- 
volence, and those who were recipients of their philanthropic 


services, will call them blessed, while their record is on high. | 


We fear that both of these brethren did, by over-working their 
physical and intellectual constitutions, abridge their valuable lives. 
But the time of life seemed to them exceedingly short; the work 
assigned them of transcendent importance ; the number of labourers 
comparatively few; and they believed they were called, in the 
providence of God, to lay their bodies‘upon His altar, with a 
self-sacrificing spirit, deeming that life lung that answers life’s 
great end, : 

It is worthy of note, that both these servants of the Most 





High God died of a similar disease, the same week, anjd that 
their funeral obsequies were attended on the same day}. The 
dust of Pae.ps sleeps at Mount Auburn, and that of 'Scorr 
at Springfield. Minutes, commemorative of the talents, cha- 
racters, and services of these excellent men have been placed 
upon record by the Executive Committee; their example, will 
not be lost upon their surviving members or their constituents ; 
the free people of colour will not forget them; the relieved 
fugitive will ever be grateful for their kindness; and emancipated 
millions will hereafter know their merits and services, and hold 
their memories in sweet recollection. And we may indulge the 
pleasing, consoling belief, that the Saviour has said to each of 
them, Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world: For I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took mein; naked, and ye 
clothed me ; I was sich, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me. 

Friend of the Slave! In the death of these two estimable 
associates, almost simultaneously, we are solemnly warned tha 
the time of life is short, and that the places that now know us will 
soon know us no more for ever. Let us, then, be up and doing, 
remembering that the night of death cometh, in which no man 
can work. Let us consecrate ourselves afresh, with new zeal, 
a new spirit, a more liberal devotedness of time and money, with 
more prayer, enterprise, and faith, to the great work of emanci- 
pation. Let us follow the footsteps of our deceased brethren, as 
they followed Christ, and, by our temperate language, discreet 
and unconcealed measures, disinterestedness of purpose, and excel- 
lent spirit, convince our opponents that the term Abolitionist 
is synonymous with that of Philanthropist, Patriot, and 
Christian. * 

Slave-holders of America! These men, A.. A. Phelps and 
Orange Scott, who for so many years have been prominent Aboli- 
tionist, and who have done so much to advance the cause of 
emancipation, were not mad enthusiasts, reckless politicians, nor 
disorganizing Christian professors. They were men of sound 
minds, intelligent, and pious. Their talents would have secured 
them influence, fame, and probably wealth, had they taken the 
popular side of great questions of public interest. But they pre- 
ferred opposition, unremitted toil, divers hardships and privations, 
loss of friends, and the hatred of many of you, to inaction or indif- 
ference on the great question of human rights. They wore them- 
selves out in arduous and disinterested anti-slavery labours of mind - 
and body. Hereafter it will be seen and acknowledged, that they 
did not act fanatically, or unconstitutionally, or unwisely ; that 
they were not your enemies, nor the enemies of their country ; that 
they desired the best interests of both, for time and eternity. They 
were men of peace, lovers of their species, men who prayed for 
slave-holders as well as for the enslaved. They were patriots as 
well as emancipationists, true friends of their country, God-fearing 
men, of the stamp of Clarkson, Wilberforce, Allen, Buxton, 
Gurney, and kindred spirits. They were commissioned by the 
Most High to deliver his message in your ears. They warned, 
entreated, conjured you to respect the image of your Maker in the 
persons of the enslaved ; to remember the golden rule, to give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal; to reflect that God is 
no respecter of persons ; that He has styled himself the God of the 
oppressed ; and that He has no attribute that can take side with 
you in attempts to enslave the bodies or crush the hopes and spirits 
of your fellow-men. These ambassadors of (tod have performed 
their mission, and gone to the Court of Heaven, testifying against 
you. God did not permit them long to reason with, persuade, or 
pray for you. Of each he seemed to say, I do send thee unto 
them, and thou shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord God. 
And they, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear, 
yet shall know that there hath been a prophet among them, 
Happy will it be for you, for the poor slaves, for our bleeting 
country, for the cause of truth, freedom, and righteousness, if you 
lend a willing ear to the message of God, to the remonstrances of 
his servants, to the cry of the oppressed, to the voice of the civilized 
world, And happy will it be tur our country, when the union of 
the States shall be complete, when no disturbing element distracts 
the body politic, when sectional ditferences are ended, when equal 
rights and impartial justice prevail. 

In Te 
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The attention of the public press has been lately directed to the 
deminds of Jamaica. That island, or rather the clique which has 
so long mis-governed .d well-nigh ruined it, is crying out for 
protection against the competition to which they are subjected, by 
the introduction into the home market of the slave-grown products 
of uba and Brazil. The Kingston Chamber of Commerce, in the 
spirit of indignant remonstrance, proclaims their wrongs. They 
say, that since the admission of foreign slave-grown sugar last year 
the average price of colonial sugar has fallen 13s. per cwt., being 
@ reduction of full fifty per cent. in the course of nine months 
The Jamaica Dispatch, the organ of the planters, asserts that the 
present price involves a loss of 4s. or 5s. on every cwt. Hence, 
while they have imported into the United Kingdom during the 
first six months of this year 200,000 cwt. of sugar more than 
last year, the amount entered for home cérsumption has been 
near 100,000 cwt. less than last year, and 300,000 cwt. less 
than the year before. Without stopping to inquire into the 
accuracy of these statements, we affirm, supposing them to be 
true, that the planters have brought the mischief on them- 
selves. They have had a standing committee in this country, 
who were supposed to watch with argus-eyes, every phase in the 
political world that could affect their interests: this committee 
have been in close connexion with the ‘government, and with 
leading members in both houses of Parliament; they knew all 
that was designed in relation to -the sugar duties; and they 
acquiesced in the ministerial project, because they thought the 
promises of the government, in reference to immigration, coercive 
laws, and additional magisterial power to their party, would be 
more than an equivalent for any loss they might otherwise sustain. 
They were warned, but they treated those who warned them with 
contempt ; and they must now reap the consequences of their own 


acts. They complain that England has been hard upon them. It’ 


has first emancipated their slaves, and then withdrawn protection. 
It has forbidden them to have Negroes for cattle, and to levy 
tribute from Englishmen. The last blow is felt the most. To 
recover protection, or an equivalent for it, in the shape of com- 
pensation, is now their aim. 

The Times mocks them; the people will’not pity them; the 
anti-slavery party cannot help them, for the time is gone by. 
Had the West India body made common cause with them on the 
only ground on which the exclusion of slave-grown produce could 
be justified, namely, that its introduction would undoubtedly 
stimulate the slave-trade, and aggravate the horrors of slavery, 
they might have found in the humanity of the public, what they 
must not now expect from their generosity, the protection which 
they allege they require. 

Threats are vain. It only makes the planters look ridiculous 
when they talk of ‘‘ the loss of Jamaica as a Colonial dependency, 
and the allegiance of a loyal and faithful people,” in the event of 
this country refusing to “‘see them righted!” We imagine that they 
would have to consult the emancipated slaves and the free people 
of colour, before they could either declare their independence of 
the mother-country, or like Texas, be annexed to the United States. 

The comfort which the Times doles out to the Jamaica planters, 
under the pressure of their distress, is remarkable. We transfer its 
remarks on this subject to our columns:— 


‘And now for a word of comfort to the unhappy requisitionists. 
Unquestionably a chief element of their distress is that dearness of 
necessary articles, and that want of credit, which have equally affected all 
branches of trade. They imply as much when they say that ‘the ex- 
penses of living are enormous.’ Our West Indian colonies are peculiarly 
dependent upon foreign food, and have therefore felt the whole force of 
the pressure on the stocks of the world. Then, as to the competition of 
slave-grown sugar, we are inclined to think the worst has come, and will 
to some extent pass away. An immense accumulation was suddenly 
thrown upon our market by the measure of last year. Even if that 
supply be maintained, on the other hand we must take into account the 
increasing wants of our own increasing and improving population, and 
the probability of the price also rising in the markets of the world. As 
we have frequently said of corn, we may say of sugar, that there never 
will be too much of it on the earth. England itself, especially under its 
present commercial auspices, has great power and influence to elevate and 
ize the world. But, above all, surely it is too soon to despair of 
pew means and appliances which the enterprize and ingenuity of the 








planters have brought, and may still bring to their aid, Has their 
machinery, have their improved processes had full trial? Have they 
done what they can themselves to get a sufficiency of labour? It ts not 
the concern of government to find them in labour. This delicate task 
devolves on themselves. Government may authorize the introduction of 
free negroes or other proper labourers; it may sanction and enforce rules 
of temporary service and apprenticeship; it may do much to aid and 
control a voluntary immigration of labourers. J¢ is for the planters 
themselvee to devise plans, to find and select the labourers, to make the 
agreements, and to pay the cost of introduction. Till they can prove 
they have done all they can, an organized system of appeal to the 
British public will be only a foolish waste of money, character, and 
power.” 

We perfectly agree with the Times, that it is not the concern of 
Government to find them labour; that it is for themselves to 
devise plans, and to pay the cost of introduction ; but far better 
would it be that they should copy the example of Mr. Smith, 
whose evidence we have analyzed, and placed at the foot of an 
article on Jamaica, in another part of the Reporter, for the 
information of our readers. They will there see that Jamaica does 
not want labourers. It wants a resident proprietary, with capital, 
skill, and industry properly to direct it. Let the West Indies 
have these, and they will rise superior to every difficulty ; without 
them, they must inevitably fall. 

In reference to the last sentence of the extract from the Times, 
that the West Indians intend to organize a system of appeal to the 
British public, it is understood that Mr. Peter Borthwick sailed 
by the last packet for Jamaica, to collect materials; and that to 
him will be confided the work of bringing their case before the 
people of England. Alas! for the cause, and the parties repre- 
sented by such an agent. 


The project for annexing Cuba to the United States is again 
occupying the attention of the American press, It has been a long- 
cherished scheme of Southern politicians, not merely with a view 
to balance the power of Great Britain in the Gulf of Mexico, but 
tu preserve and extend their ‘‘ domestic institutions.” 

The Southern press, and such as sympathise with it at the 
North, are now playing a deep game to awaken the jealousy and 
cupidity of the American people, just as they did in the iniquitous 
affair of Texas. They hesitate not to affirm that it is the settled 
policy and tetermination of Great Britain to possess Cuba; and 
that the Government have already commenced negotiations with 
Spain for that purpose. It is evident, from the tone of the 
Southern press, that it looks upon the archipelago of islands 
which border the American Continent as properly belonging to the 
United States. ‘The whole boundless Continent is ours,” say 
these Americans, ‘‘and now the neighbouring islands are as neces- 
sary to us as were Sicily and Sardinia to Rome. Texas and Mexico 
are ours ; and now for Cuba and St. Domingo.” Nor must this be 
considered mere bluster ; we have no doubt that the men who are 
mooting this subject are perfectly serious; and when we consider 
the nature of the commercial relations which already exists 
between Cuba and the United States, and that there is in 
that fine island a large slave-holding interest, composed of 
Americans ; and add to that the unscrupulous character of the 
pro-slavery party, and its power in the Federal Government, we 
confess our fears that the scheme may be realized, unless the 
people and Government of this country are made fully alive to its 
danger, and take the necessary steps to avert it. 

It was by similar means to those now employed in relation to 
Cuba, that the people of the United States were led to acquiesce in 
that monster iniquity, the annexation of Texas. Mr. Tyler, ex- 
President of the United States, in a letter which he wrote on this 
subject, in June last, says:—‘‘ Nor was it until I received 
authentic information that other nations were exerting all their 
efforts to induce a course of action on the part of Texas, at war, as 
I firmly believe, with the permanent interests of the United States, 
that I gave directions to my lamented friend, Abel P. Upshur, then 
Secretary of State, to break up and scatter to the winds the web of 
their intrigues, by a direct proposition for annexation.”’ The death 
of Mr. Upshur, a southern man and a slaveholder, like Mr. Tyler, 
led to the appointment of J. C. Calhoun, another slave-holder, to 
office. In referring to that period, and the motives which induced 
him to become Secretary of State, he says :—‘‘ What was then the 
condition of Texas? She was weak, and the suggestion was, that 
Mexico would recognize her independence, if she would agree to 
abolish slavery. The time had come, and the consequence had to 
be met. I accepted the office with all these difficulties before me. 
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I said, ‘ This office is unacceptable to me. I go in with a great 


_ deal of reputation, as I judge from the manner in which I have 


been nominated and confirmed. I will experience great difficulty, 
and may come out with less reputation than I go in.’ 
But I undertook it; and when I undertake a thing, I 
do it directly. I put it on the true ground, that this 
movement was intended to bring Texas under the complete 
control of England, to abolish slavery there, and through that, 
slavery thoughout the country.’ As usual, the party press 
was put in requisition, and from Maine to Florida, the country was 
agitated with an incessant clamour about the design of England 
to make Texas a tributary to its power. Under the pressure of 
this apprehension, annexation was accomplished. 

The exposure of this nefarious trick, to which the late General 
Jackson, another slave-holder, unscrupulously lent his aid, is now 
complete. Not only did the British government utterly disclaim 
the intention attributed to it, but the late President of Texas, 
General Sam. Houston, in a recent communication, containing 
the history of the nefarious transaction, confirms the disclaimer. 


By the artifices to which he and his party resorted, he says,” 


‘¢ jealousy towards England and France was awakened. This 
begat excitement, which originated phantasies and conjured up 
notions of intrigues which had existed only in imagination ;” 
and he adds, ‘‘I feel myself called upon to avow that there never 
was any intrigue connected with Texas and other powers, nor 
was there ever any foundation for such a charge (though often 
reiterated), only in the feverish excitement of heated fancy, or 
the mischievous designs of the wicked.” 

‘* British policy,” ‘ British intrigues,” ‘‘ British rapacity,” 
‘¢ Emissaries of England,” says the Tribune, ‘“‘ were among the 
watch-words of the party pecuniarily or politically interested in 
the success of the Texas conspiracy, by which they drove the mass 
of their party, against the stomach of its sense, into the meshes of 
annexation.” 

And the same disgraceful measures are being resorted to by the 
same party with a view to the acquisition of Cuba. England, say 
they, intends to take possession of this island in payment of debts 
owing to the country; and as there are in it a body of men 
favourable to the abolition of slavery and who desire to shake oft 
the Spanish yoke, she will have no difficulty in accomplishing her 
designs unless we are before-hand with her. To satisfy their base 
and dishonourable purposes they would resort to any fraud, or 
lavish any amount of the public treasure. 

We are told in one of their journals that Cuba is anxious for 
annexation to the United States—that her people are discussing 
and greatly desire it—and that the Union could afford to pay largely 
for so rich an acquisition. Another journal takes up the strain, 
and professes entire willingness that Cuba should remain as she is; 
but then England is on the point of acquiring Cuba, and must be 
resisted, if need be, by the sword! Such is the language of a 
New York print, the Courier and Inquirer. We quote a passage 
to show its spirit :— 


“* It will be conceded, we suppose, that there is a possibility—we do 
not say, though we might do so, we apprehend, with entire truth —a pro- 
bability, that at some not distant time a quarrel may break out between 
Great Britain and the United States, which will lead to war. No one 
who studies the feeling of this country, and understands the impulses of 
the popular heart, can, we think, entertain a serious doubt, that there 
lurks in the American bosom a deeply-seated and widely-extended sense 
of injury from the contumely heaped upon our country by British writers 
and speakers, and the airs of insolent superiority assumed in our regard 
by that arrogant people. 

“We express a settled conviction, when we say that—excited as the 
military spirit of this country is by the war with Mexico—and confident 
in the prowess of her arms—a war with England in a clearly national 
quarrel, would be welcomed by all the stirring blood of the Republic, and 
that a call for volunteers, in such a war, would bring into the field such a 
host as has never before been marshaled under the American banner ; 
eager for the combat with foemen worthy of their steel, and on fields 
where pestilence and climate wage not their unequal, but fatal warfare. 

“‘ Looking then, as we do, with regret assuredly, but yet with certain 
assurance, upon the near probability of a war with England, we are most 
unwilling to see her acquiring such a foothold in the Gulf of Mexico as 
the possession of Cuba would give her. And we have the most entire 
conviction, that any attempt on her part to acquire that colony, would 
just farnish the clearly national ground of quarrel, which would unite the 
people of the United States in opposition to her project.” 


The Weekly Tribune in commenting on this atrocious passage, 








says,—‘* There is not a shadow of pretence that so long as peace __ 
is maintained, the possession of Cuba by England would be at all 
detrimental to our interests. On the contrary, we presume it 
would be easy to demonstrate, that the transfer in question would — 
greatly increase the productiveness of Cuba, and augment our 
trade therewith—a trade more beneficial than thrice the same 
amount added to our trade with Europe.” 

We entirely believe the Tribune, when it says :— 

‘‘ Whether England has any such purpose as is imputed her we do 
not’ know, nor is it at all material. Heartily would we rejoice, and so 
would millions of the American people, at any change in the sovereignty 
of Cuba, which would ensure the speedy extirpation of Human Bondage 
therein, and add one more to the evidences alréady existing of the perfect 
safety and signal beneficence of Emancipation, even in climes more feryid 
than that of our Southern States, and among a population wherein the 
servile class preponderates in a ratio unknown even on the Lower Mis- 
siss'ppi. But whether those who rejoice or those who grieve at the on- 
ward march of freedom shall bear sway in our national councils, it will be 
equally impossible to plunge this Union into a war concerning Cuba by 
any fair means. And let those who attempt it by foul, look well to their 
responsibility! The cries of ‘Support your own government,’ ‘Our 
Country right or wrong,’ &c. will not always suffice to screen usurpers 
and wilful fomenters of needless slaughter from the demands of outraged 
humanity, and a subverted constitution.”’ 

We fully reciprocate the spirit of this passage. At the same 
time the subject is full of importance. It deserves, and must have 
from the government all the attention which it merits. To be 


forewarned is to be forearmed. " 


New acts of oppression have been practised on the emancipated 
classes in British Guiana, which cannot but lead to the most 
lamentable results. The last tax-ordinance for raising upwards 
of a million of dollars from that small community, has gone into 
operation. and is producing its effects. By over-taxing the people, 
and by cutting chem off from access to the markets, for the sale of 
their surplus provisions, the planter-legislators and governmental 
officials, hope to compel those who have been wantonly driven from 
the estates, to return and do their bidding. In the meantime the 
worst feelings are engendered, and an immense amount of suffering 
endured. In that colony of trenches and canals, creeks and 
rivers, the financial representation and the Court of Policy have 
laid a heavy tax of seven dollars on the corials, or small boats, by 
which the people move about from one part to another. They 
have taxed their carts in a similar manner. They will not allow 
them to be employed as porters, without paying a heavy sum for a 
license ; they will not allow them to sell provisions of any kind 
without a license; in fact, in every way which a subtle ingenuity 
could devise, they have laid the burden of taxation on the 
labourers, until it has become absolutely unbearable. 

Now what is the effect of this tax-ordinance on the sale of pro- 
visions? Why that plantains, yams, cassada, and other produc- 
tions, raised on the freeholds, are literally rotting in the ground, 
The people say, ‘‘ Never mind, we have enough for our families ; 
but we will carry nothing to town to sell: let them big buckras in 
town starve.’”’ We entreat Lord Grey to put an end to this state 
of things, or he may depend upon it, the good feelings of the 
Negroes towards the Government, will be as much alienated as 
they are from their oppressive and oppressing masters. 

The immigrants who have been introduced into the colonies 
during the last year are in a frightful state. The Guiana Times, 
a semi-official paper, says :— 

‘*On the West Coast, the Madeirans are dying off like rotten sheep ; 
as soon as they are unabic to work, they are left to starve, and to perish 
with hunger and want. The helpless Coolies, for whom literally no 
provision is made, in our rural districts, die off, as a consequence, in 
untold numbers. In the six months, ending June 30th, 272 deaths took 
place in the Colonial Hospital in town, of which 200 were immigrants ; 
who, on an average, lived five months after they landed on the shores of 
British Guiana.”’ 

The same paper, referring to the heartless conduct of the 
planters, in not providing hospital-room for the victims of their 
cupidity, observes :— 

‘No wonder there has been such devastating mortality in the rural 
districts ; about 400 deaths of Portuguese alone took place in the country 
in the last six months of last year (1846); and in the Colonial Hospital 
in that time, 154 deaths, Coolies and Portuguese. Up to the 30th 
June this year, 290 deaths took place in the hospital, Coolies and Portu- 
guese. What the return from the rural districts may be, we do not know.”” 


It appears that notwithstanding all that has been said about 
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hospitals, that only twenty-six out of 250 estates, of which 200 | is a subject of deep interest to all interested in the anti-slavery cause, and 


 @rein sugar, are furnished with hospitals, and only four others 


intended to be fitted up. Even the estates of the Hon, Peter 
Rose, and the Hon. John Croal, leading Members of the Court 
of Policy, are represented as being destitute of these appendages ! 

The immoralities practised by the Coolies must be nameless. 
It is said that infanticide has been introduced by them. They, 
as well as the Portuguese, will scarce bury their dead; the 
negroes kindly do it for them. The Coolies about Georgetown 
are scarcely fit to be seen; women, as well as men, being alntost 
in a state of nudity. Nor are things better in Jamaica. The 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of Trelawney thus adverts to them: 

“The highways and places of public resort are crowded with these 
wretched creatures, in the last and worst stages of destitution, squalor, 
filth, disease, and dejection. Clothing they have, for the most part, 
none, and covering barely sufficient to pay tribute to the decencies of 
nature, totally inadequate to meet the decorum of society.’’ 

The Grand Jury admit the correctness of this statement, and 
say that it equally applies to the parishes of St. Mary, Clarendon, 
and Vere. They say,— ; 

‘« Impoverishment to us, and misery, disease, and death to the Coolies, 
are the fruits of Coolie immigration ; and,’’ they add, ‘‘ we hope for the 
interest and character of the country, that the Coolies are the last people 
who will be brought to pauperize, demoralize, and disgrace the island.’’ 

In face of such facts and testimonies as these, will Lord Grey 
persist in Coolie immigration? 





The cause of human freedom is onward. In Rajpootana slave- 
dealing has been abolished from the land, and the very name of 
slave is to be no more mentioned. This intelligence we have 
received by the India mail. The county of Pesth, in Hungary, 
have instructed its members to demand of the next General Assem- 
bly, among other things, the following :—‘‘The abolition of forced 
labour, and all impositions of the like nature, which will be replaced 
by numerical contributions; and the right of each village to be 
represented by two members in the County Assembly, of which it 
forms a part.” The latter proposition was at first strongly opposed 
by the prelates of the county of Pesth; but upon the energetic 
observations of the celebrated writer, M. le Baron Joseph 
Coetover, they finally acceded. The movement in favour of the 
abolition of slavery in the French colonies, is gaining new strength 
every day. A Protestant Board of Correspondence has been 
formed to promote the signature of petitions. In Holland, which 
the secretary of the society has lately visited, he found the friends 
of the slaves, with very few exceptions, entirely in favour of the 
immediate and entire abolition of slavery in the Dutch colonies. 
A distinguished professor in one of the universities, has engaged to 
follow the noble example of M. de Felice, of Montauban ; and to 
present his countrymen with a work on the duty of immediate, in 
opposition to gradual, and of complete, in opposition to partial, 
emancipation. We shall look forward to the appearance of this 
work with great interest. In the United States, every portion of 
the anti-slavery body is energetically engaged in its appropriate 
work, The Liberty Party have commenced their operations in view 
of the election of the next President. We wish them all success, 


Ziterature, 


The Eighth Annual Report of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
Society, for the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave-trade throughout 
the World, presented to the General Meeting in Finsbury Chapel, on 
Monday, May 17, 1847. Wita an APPENDIX. 

We commend to the special attention of our readers the above com- 
pendium of anti-slavery information, collated from various Parliamentary 
documents and other reliable sources. It will be found to contain the 
most recent facts which have transpired, having reference to the question 
of slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world. From a conscious- 
ness that the anti-slavery cause has a deep hold on the affections of the 
readers of the Reporter, we augur that it will be read with the deep 
interest which it merits. To all, indeed, who wish for a general view of 
the present state of the anti-slavery cause this Report will afford all that 
can be desired. As it will shortly be placed in the hands of our subscribers 
it will not be necessary that we should do more than glance at its con- 
tents:—We have here then unfolded to us the present state of the 
slave-trade, its activity and extent, the manner in which it is conducted, 
the means by which it is upheld, the profits which induce it, the fear- 
ful horrors which accompany it, the difficulties of its suppression, and 
the action of the Committee in reference to it. We have, too, the case of 
the emancipated slaves in our various colonies brought before us. This 








has called forth the prompt attention of the Committee in order that their 
rights may be secured. We have extracts from the various memorials 
presented to the Colonial Office on subjects of deep interest affecting 
those rights. -We have also some encouraging facts relative to their im- 
proved condition physically, morally, and numerically. We notice also 
some valuable tabular statements, showing the productiveness of the co- 
lonies, which will be found useful for reference. We have allusion 
made, also, to the modes adopted for supplying the colonies with foreign 
labourers which have been found so evil in operation and immoral in 
tendency. We have next, under the head of Foreign Operations, some 
important information relative to the United States and the action of its 
legislatures in reference to slavery. We then come to France with its 
vigorous movement in favour of emancipation, and its interesting pro- 
ceedings in the Chambers of Peers and Deputies; then follows Holland 
and Denmark, Spain, Brazil, Turkey, Northern and Eastern Africa, and 
the South American Republics, &c. &c., all of which contain matters, 
worthy of observation, calling for continued action or affording cause 
for congratulation. 





SLAVERY IN THE DUTCH COLONIES, 

A recent tour in the Netherlands has placed within our reach 
some statistics relating to slavery in the Dutch possessions, which 
we lay before our readers. They will show more vividly than 
any argument of ours the pressing necessity which exists for its 
immediate and entire abolition. 

POPULATION OF SURINAM, 1835—1844. 


FREE. SLAVE. 








Grand 
Men. | Women. | Total. Men. Women. Total. Total. 





1835. | 4,097 | 4,365 "| 8,462] 26,021 | 25,608} 51,269| 60,991 
1836. | 4,082 | 4,447 | 8,529} 25,567 | 25,228/ 50,795 | 59,324 
1837. | 4,156 | 4,609 | 8,765] 24,353] 25,240| 50,595] 59,358 
1838. | 4,262 | 4,682 | 8,944] 25,880| 24,895| 50,775) 59,719 
1839. | 4,330 | 4,800 | 9,130] 24,650} 24,839) 49,489] 58,619 
1840. | 4,411 | 4,935 | 9,346] 23,884 | 24,292) 48,176] 57,522 
1841. | 4,459 | 5,055 | 9,514] 23,248| 25,760| 47,008) 56,522 
1842, | 4,467 | 5,130 | 9,597] 22,716 | 23,339] 46,055 | 56,652 
1843. | 4,508 | 5,118 | 9,626] 22,272} 22,898| 45,170] 54,796 
1844. | 4,496 | 5,216 | 9,712] 21,229 | 22,056| 43,285| 52,997 















































SLAVES. 
Births. | Deaths. ced - Manumitted. | oayenromr nal 
1836. eeee eeee ee ee ee ee 834 
1837. eeseee eeee ee ee : ee ee 202 
1838. eeee eeesne ee ee ee ee 182 
1839. eeee eeee ee ee s ee 286 
1840. 968 1,836 868 445 1,313 
1841. 1,229 2,154 925 243 1,168 
1842, 1,256 2,016 760 193 953 
1843. 1,342 2,037 695 190 885 
‘1844, 1,152 2,363 1,271 674 1,885 





We think there must be some error in the returns for the year 
1837, 8, and 9, in reference to the decrease of the slave population 
in Surinam, or that the population must have been recruited from 
some sources unknown to us. The returns from 1840 to 1844 ap< 
pear to have been better kept, the births, deaths, and manumissions 
having been registered. 

From the above tables it will be seen that in the space of five 
years (1839 to 1844), the slave population diminished 6034; that 
is, on an average 1241 or 2°7 per cent. per ann.; and that in the 
space of nine years (1835 to 1844), the decrease was 8,344, or, on 
the average, 927, say 2°2 percent. perann. In the year 1844, 
the diminution was 1,885, or 4°3 per cent. per annum. In 
Paramaraibo, the’ chief town in Surinam, the births of the free 
and slave population taken together, in 1845, was 260, the deaths, 
418; excess of deaths over births, 158. The manumissions 
amounted to 120 for the year. 

The number of old Maroon Negroes in the colony is estimated 
at 7,000, and of Indians, 1,000. 

THE DUTCH WEST INDIES. 


The population, free and enslaved, of the Netherlands possessions, 
in the West Indies is as follows :— 





FREE. SLAVES. 





Males ;Females| Total | Males |Females; Tota 
Curacao.......+..| 1846 | 4190 | 5526 | 9716 | 2681 | 2943 | 5624 
Bon-Aire ....e00+] os 579 665 | 1244 313 352 | 665 
Gre nr rs ere 1004 | 1067 | 2071 247 | 303 | 550 
St. Eustatius......| 1845 | 270} 428 698 te “a 1084 
ONO ee cs eceicad S080 ops ip ‘a aa ae 
St. Martini. cscikit ss 441 5061 | 942] 715 | 931 | 1646 
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THE DUTCH EAST INDIES, 


The number of slaves at Batavia, Samarang, and Sournbaya, is 
estimated by Ritter, at 30,000. These are, he asserts, all of them 
employed in domestic offices, and their condition favourable. 

In reference to the actual condition of the slave-population in 
the agricultural colonies belonging to the Netherlands, we have 
no reason to believe that it is a whit better than that of their 
fellow-sufferers in Cuba and Brazil. They are rapidly perishing 
under the treatment which they receive. No measures of ameliora- 
tion which the Netherlands Government may devise will be of any 
avail so long as the hateful and atrocious system is allowed to con- 
tinue. The experience of this country may teach our friends in 
Holland that, if they would achieve the object at which they aim 
they must lay the axe at the root of the tree. 


COMMERCE OF SURINAM, 


- The value of the imports into Surinam for 1845 amounted to 
Florins 1,597,948.27, and of exports to Florins 3,437,247.68, 
The principal articles of export are as follows :— 


Cotton ......eeee+e+e++Florins 191,099.60 
RI Sisk istinatetsied % 409,433.50 
PR oghcvespecseccsses 9p 12,198.60 
ee ree: eee 256,788.25 
BOGOT. scecccvcncccecccs: gy  S,260,066.66 


In quantities we have the following comparative statement 
which will show, that with a diminishing slave-population there is 
a diminishing commerce :— 


Exports 1844, 1845. 
Sugar ........ 35,413,280 hhds, 29,787,267 hhds. 
Coffee ........ 1,958,809 ,, 1,708,479 ,, 
Cotton ........ 1,112,239 ,, 840,405 ,, 
Rum. .o..s600 30,754 gals. 20,856 gals, 
Molasses .,.... 1,073,777 ,, 1,027,133 ,, 


~ That slavery is doomed in the Dutch Colonies we have no doubt. 
It cannot exist much longer. It were wise to put an end to it 
at once. : 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DANISH COLONIES. 


A Copenhagen letter states, that on July 28th, when the Governor-general 
of the Danish colonies in America, General Count Schelten, was about to 
return to Sainte Croix, to resume his functions, the King delivered to him 
the following rescript for the abolition of slavery :—‘‘Christian VIII., by 
the grace of God, king of Denmark, &c., moved by feelings of justice and 
humanity, and taking into consideration the. welfare of our colonies in 
the West Indies, as well as the interests of the planters in those colonies, 


we will and decide that the arbitrary powers which the slave-owners pos-. 


sess over their slaves shall entirely cease; but, in order to protect the 
interests of all, and to forward the measures necessary for preparing this 
transition in the state of the slaves, this change shall not take place until 
twelve years from the date of this present rescript; that is to say, until 
the 28th July, 1859, and from the present time till then the status quo 
shall be preserved. Nevertheless, it is our will that the children of slaves 
who may be born after the present day shall be free from their birth, but 
shall remain with their mothers or relations, under conditions which we 
shall hereafter make known.’’ By another rescript of the same day, the 
King directs the Governor-general of these colonies to appoint, im- 
mediately on his return to Sainte Croix, a commission, comprised of 
members of the colonial Government, public functionaries, and other 
enlightened men, to consider and propose the measures to be taken for 
carrying into execution the provisions of the above rescript, and ensure 
the subsistence of the negroes after their emancipation, as well as the cul- 
tivation of the plantations by free labourers. We hope to furnish our 
readers with a more detailed account in our next. 





AMERICAN FREE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION. 


_A special meeting of the Committee and friends of the British and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society was held on Friday, the 24th day of Sep- 
tember, at the office of the Society, 27, New Broad-street, for the purpose 
of hearing from Samuel Rhoads, Esq., of Philadelphia, United States, a 
statement of the operations of the American Association, and the success 
which has —_—_ The following is the substance of his interesting 
communication : 

The American Free Produce Association has been engaged in manufac- 
turing goods from free cotton for ten years, annually increasing the 
amount and accomplishing much towards supplying the wants of many 
who cannot conscientiously use the production of slavery. Nearly three 
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years ago, another association of similar character was formed amongst 
Friends, and has contributed essentially in promoting and supplying the: 

demand for free labour production throughout the northern and western 

states. Inthe autumn of 1845, the association caper es See 

person to visit several of the northern countries in the state of 

and collect cotton which had been cultivated by freemen. An important 

object of his mission was to ascertain the amount of such cotton that 

might be procured in the several districts which he visited, and it was 
extremely gratifying to discover that there were settlements im which 

from one hundred to three hundred bales were annually raised, and that 
the quantity procurable in the counties visited by the agent greatly 
exceeded his anticipation. Some excitement was raised amongst the 

slave-holders by this novel mode of collecting cotton, but as the agent 
was engaged in a legitimate business, and neither distributed anti-slavery 
tracts and newspapers, nor conversed on the subject of abolition, there 

was no pretence to complain against him or treat him ag an 

‘* incendiary.’’ 

In no way, however, could the discussion of slavery have been more 
successfully introduced into the midst of the slave-holders, or with so little 
tendency to irritate them. They are, indeed, so sensible of the inconsis- 
tency of abolitionists, who profess to abhor slavery and yet do not refuse 
to sustain it, that when they visit the northern states they refuse to listen 
to their exhortations. The sentiment of intelligent slave-holders was 
doubtless expressed by Isaac E. Morse, a member of Congress, from 
Louisana, and a slave-holder; in a letter to the editor of the New York 
Herald, dated October 12, 1846, he said, ‘‘ If our northern brethren are 
£0 conscientious, if they are sincere and honest, let me say this to 
them: there is a VERY EASY way to get rid of slavery inthe United 
States, without interfering with us, without doing one single thing that 
the nicest caviller could censure, and which I believe in sober seriousness 
will effect your object as certainly as day succeeds night, and which, 
though it may entail ruin and distress (?) upon a large portion of your 
fellow-citizens, they have no right to object to, or complain of—‘ Toucu 
NOT, nee NOT, HANDLE NOT’ ONE SINGLE PRODUCT OF SLAVE 
LABOUR.’ 

Last autumn large quantities of free-grown cotton were taken to 
Memphis by the cultivators, and offered for sale to a merchant who had 
the previous season received and forwarded the cotton which had been 
collected for the association of Friends. The fact had become extensively 
known in several of the northern countries of Mississippi and the south 
western parts of Tennessee, that a portion of the northern people were no 
longer willing to give their gold to support what they believed to be a 
crime. 

One or two agents are to be despatched the present autumn into several 
of the southern states for the purpose of collecting free-grown cotton, and 
extending the inquiries relative to the amount cultivated by free labour 
exclusively. It is to be hoped that the information thus collected will 
enable some manufacturers in this country to make arrangements by which 
their mills may be fully supplied with cotton untainted by slavery. The 
ultimate effect of this course and the probable mode of its operation, we 
find described in the following extracts from a pamphlet published in 
Philadelphia : — ‘‘ Considerations on the use of the production of 
slavery.” 

‘* Let us trace out the reasonable consequences of disusing the produce 
of slave labour. ‘ Supply follows demand.’ This is an undisputed axiom of 
commerce, and within the limits of a physical ability to furnish the supply, is 
as true as that ‘shade follows substance,’ The manner of the supply is 
just as muchaander the control of the demander as the matter, provided he is 
willing to pay a fair equivalent for the manner. Commerce is without a 
conscience of its own, yet bows to the dictation of its customer’s con- 
science. It is then the index to that conscience. The consideration here 
involved indicates a two-fold duty—to demand that which is just in the 
manner of its procurement, and to avoid that which is unjustly procured. 
The business of the Christian’s life is to struggle for the advancement of 
virtuous principles, and to discourage the opposite. Individuals in various 
places appreciating this truth, refuse to be accessary to a creation of a 
demand for goods produced by slave-labour. Each of such individuals 
has his own numerical value, besides his moral influence extending around 
him, and adding ones, tens, and hundreds to the espousal of the doctrine that 
it is unjust to use those productions, and a decided impression is made on the 
market for slave goods. No slave-holder would add to his slaves under 
a decaying demand for the productions of slavery. Hence amongst the 
first fruits of abstinence from their use, we should expect to see some 
ships, ceasing to be freighted for the slave-trade ; some wars ceasing to be 
created on the African coast; some of the ‘thousand daily victims’ 
ceasing to be offered to the Moloch of slavery; some of the home nur- 
series for propagating men as cattle ceasing to exist; but all this un. 
accompanied by starvation. Men do not starve because slaveships rot; 
because there are no wars in Africa; because fewer die in the middle 
passage and in seasoning, or because men are less encouraged to the 
rearing of domestic slaves. 

‘‘Thus the first impression, it is seen, would be on the outskirts of 
slavery, and would prevent starving and other suggested miseries to our 
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species. The slave-holders, seeing the approach towards them of a more 
elevated public sentiment, would meet the change—not by starving their 
miserable slaves into somenew submissions—but by changing their condition 
from chattels tomen. This change would be commenced, doubtlessly, by a 
few of the most enlightened slave-holders, with whom the history of the 
transition of the British West Indian slaves into the state of freemen, 
stripped now of all gorgon terrors, is familiar; and perceiving there is 
really an honest testimony abroad against slavery which refuses all par- 
ticipation in its fruits, and which they had previously suspected to be 
false because of the short coming of the proclaimers of that testimony, 
they will enter themselves into the spirit of the reform, and meet the 
sentiment in its fulness. The example of these would spread, as did the 
testimony among the non-slave-holders against the use of slave produce ; 
and commensurate to the growth with us of this testimony would be the 
voluntary extension by them of enlightened and happy freedom to slaves 
now groaning under a dark and merciless bondage.’’ 

That the demand which exists for slave production is the chief support 
of slavery will scarcely be called in question. Who, then, that reflects 
seriously on the subject can doubt the propriety, nay, the duty, of refusing 
to create or perpetuate this demand? If we duly appreciate the truth, 
that ‘‘ the consumer is equally guilty with the planter,’’ and that ‘‘so far 
as our means extend we are to combat evil, as if its extirpation depended 
on our individual action,’’ ,we shall feel our individual responsibility 
and should faithfully discharge our duty, without reference to the action 
or the unfaithfulness of others. 

A very interesting discussion then took place. It was admitted that 
this branch of anti-slavery duty had not received quite that attention 
which it demanded. It was thought that if the subject were brought before 
the friends of the cause generally, it would meet with a cordial response. 

A subsequent meeting of the Committee will determine the course to be 


pursued, to bring the subject before the friends of the anti-slavery cause 


throughout the country. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACT OF LETTER FROM LEWIS TAPPAN TO JOS. STURGE, ON THE 
PROGRESS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Dated Brooklyn, August 29th, 1847. 

In the Era of this week, 26th, you will see a circular issued by the 

slave-holders of South Carolina, for the purpose of obtaining funds to 

establish an opposition paper to the Era in Washington®! This is good 

news for us, It would insure the protection of our press, awaken a new 

interest in it, and arouse the country more than ever to a discussion of 


this great subject. 
Never, within my recollection, was the question of slavery so much 
discussed in this country as at the present time. Political men of the 


North, who have hitherto neglected the question or acquiesced in the 
arrogant course of the slaveholders, are expressing their minds freely, 
boldly declaring that the system shall not be extended over more terri- 
tory ; and confessing that it is the great evil in our political system. 
Meantime slaveholders are acting as if the crisis was at hand, and that un- 
less they obtain the supremacy in the council of the nation, and hold on 
to it, the end of slavery is not distant. In this momentous crisis we need 
therefore the sympathy, aid, and prayers of anti-slavery people throughout 
the world.—Mr. Tuck, a decided liberty man, has been elected to Con- 
gress from the state of New Hampshire, and Mr. Hall from the same 
state will occupy a seat in the Senate. Both are out-spoken anti-slavery 
men, and it is not improbable that Mr. Hall may be our candidate for 
President. Both Mr. Tuck and Mr. Hall are young men, talented, inde- 
pendent, and honest. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

Montrose, Demerara, July 30, 1847. 
Dear Srr,—You are aware of the existence of an ordinance in this 
colony, entitled ‘‘ No. 30, 1846, An Ordinance for Regulating the Rights, 


- Duties, and Relations of Employers and Servants in the Colony of British 


Guiana.”’ as 

Against this ordinance a most respectful but strongly-worded memorial 
was forwarded to Earl Grey, in the month of December, 1846. This 
memorial was signed by the following ministers of the gospel resident in 
Demerara—Rev. Thomas Aenderson, Rev. E. A. Wallbridge, Rev. Joseph 
Ketley, Rev. James Scott, Rev. Geo. McFarlane, and myself. Of this 
memorial no notice whatever has been taken; not even has its receipt 
been acknowledged. Of this we justly complain as adding insult to the 
injuries inflicted upon us and our people by the infamous class legislation 
of this wretchedly misgoverned colony. Representing as we did some 
ten thousand tax-payers of the labouring class, we thought then, and still 
think, that we were entitled to a respectful hearing at the Colonial-office. 
However, we were not heard nor answered, and the law is of course in 
full operation, and will, sooner or later, produce disastrous results. One 
objection we raised against this ordinance was, that the ‘legal provisions 
already existing, relative to masters and servants, appeared to us fully 
adequate for all the purposes contemplated by this new ordinance.’’ We 








stated, in conclusion, thus, ‘‘ and we humbly pray that your lordship will 
be pleased to advise her most gracious Majesty to withhold her royal 
sanction from an ordinance so unjust in its spirit, so objectionable in all 
its provisions, and which,’ in its practical operation, will be sure to 
produce and sustain in the minds of our labouring population, feelings of 
irritation and disgust.’’ Y ae 

That our anticipations were correct, many cases of conviction, under 
this truly oppressive ordinance, have fully proved; and the one I am 
about to mention will be an illustration of this, and also of the subser- 
viency of the stipendiary magistracy to the wishes of their masters. My 
letter to the stipendiary magistrate will sufficiently open the case without 
any previous remarks. 

(Copy.) 


To D. McLennan, Esq., S.J. 
Montrose Frons, July 26, 1847. 


The case of Cicero Derby induces me to trouble you with a line or two 
on which I have respectfully to ask your information. 

It appears that he neglected his duty at Better Hope by refusing to 
return to the punt when ordered, contrary to ordinance No. 30, 
section 2. 

For this, I understand, he was fined five dollars, which he paid; and 
was then ordered to return to his duty; refusing to do which, he was 
again fined, or sentenced to fourteen days’ imprisonment, which latter 
alternative he accepted. : 

He returned from jail last Friday, and is now told, that although he has 
undergone this double punishment, he must still fulfil his ‘‘ implied 
contract’ at Better Hope, and must still give fourteen days’ notice to 
leave his employer, otherwise he is subject to a third punishment. 

I have carefully examined the ordinance No. 30, and so far as I can 
understand it, it appears that the fine for breach of contract exonerates 
the delinquent from its future fulfilment, and that when Cicero Derby paid 
the first five dollars, he was at liberty to go where he pleased to work, and, 
holding this opinion, I consider the imprisonment illegal, not to say vin- 
dictive, for in such cases summum jus seems summa injuria. 

I may misapprehend the law (if so, however, the misapprehension is 
anything but wilful), but if the contrary is the case, i. e. if a man, after 
undergoing punishment for the breach of this ordinance, still refuses to 
work for the employer that has invoked the powers of this ordinance 
upon him, he may spend all his substance in fines, or all his life in prison’ 
for what is substantially one offence. 

For the punishment, I apprehend, absolves him from any engagement 
to his employer, the same as the required legal notice of fourteen days. 

I beg to ask you, therefore, not merely for this man’s sake, but for 
other cases which have arisen, whether my interpretation of the law is 
correct or not? And I hope that nothing in this application will appear 
disrespectful, or wanting in the courtesy I wish to manifest myself, and 
to inculcate in others, towards those who are in authority over them. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
W. G. Barrett. 


To this letter I received the following verbal answer :—‘‘ Teil Mr. 
Barrett, there is no answer ! if he wants to know the law, let him go to 
court, and turn lawyer.’’ Doubtless it is very annoying, and very 
provoking to justices to have their justice overhauled by any one, more 
especially by ‘‘ political parsons,’’ ‘‘ rash, inconsiderate, fiery volun- 
taries,’’ as we are said to be, but in the present state of the colony I see 
no help for such interference. The fact is, that the handful of mis- 
sionaries are the only ones that care for the enacted righés of the people; 
and therefore, because we too often venture between the lion and the 
prey, we are everywhere spoken against. No one who has not made 
himself acquainted with the actual state of things in the country districts 
can sufficiently conceive the necessity of this interference. In our local 
courts, a purely monarchial form of government obtains; the delinquent 
stands up to have law administered to him, the constitution of the court 
forbids him the assistance of a lawyer, and the same constitution forbids 
him the right of appeal ; and never will the administration of law be safe 
until these two prime deficiencies be rectified. In addition to this, no 
reporter for the press is there,—no paper in the colony would ‘ bother’’ 
about such things, and the darkness and silence of primeval night settles 
upon our justices’ justice. 

It may appear to some that the case referred to is hardly worthy 
so much notice. I think, however, that it is, as an illustration of 
the oppressive power. conferred upon the magistrate by this act, 
and that the anti-slavery friends at home need stil] to keep a 
watchful eye upon our colonial institutions. For what with an 
unchecked tide of immigration, the perpetual enactment of one-sided 
laws (all intended to strengthen the strong against the weak), the eleva- 
tion to the bench of the well-known latc Attorney-General Arrindell, and 
the absence of a free press, the rights and liberties of her Majesty’s 
subjects in British Guiana are in a condition of desperate peril. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Truly yours, 
W. G. Barrerr. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM WALTER DENDY TO JOSEPH STURGE. 


Dated Salter’s Hill, Montego Bay, 18th August, 1847. 

The proposed educational scheme, of which you are aware, and 
of which you have taken notice in your speeches on different occasions, 
is indeed fraught with mischief and fills us with alarm. I do 
not, however, think that the whole of the plan will be carried out, as 
recommended by B. K. Shuttleworth, it is too bad even for Jamaica 
legislators, yet it will be very obnoxious, and will be a great interference 
with the civil and religious liberties of the subject. If any thing, however, 
is done by the legisiature, and there is no doubt but that something will 
be done, I would rather that the whole scheme should be taken and 

opted ; for then, the wickedness of the measure and its infringements 
Gon the dearest rights of man, would be so apparent that it would arouse 
every lover of liberty to active exertion; and would, I think, be the 
means of commencing some plan of operation that would not cease until 
full liberty on religious subjects was secured. It appears to me that 
friends at home have not seen Shuttleworth’s Practical Suggestions for the 
€olonies. We have had a difficulty in obtaining copies for ourselves, 
although by the circular from the colonial office we anticipated that a copy 
would have been sent to each one of the ministers of every Christian 
denomination. 

I do hope the scheme will be frustrated, for since the days of slavery 
there has been no law proposed so full of danger as this educational 
scheme. 

The schools more immediately under my care are :— 





























Admitted Average 
since _ attendance. 
—- B. G. Total. 1 By @ Total. 
Salter’s Hill ........ 549 114 26 | 140 75.| 16 91 
Sudbury .........0.4. 320 101 65 | 166 60 40 | 100 
WOU oe et iceee 204 88 16 | 104 44 14 58 
1073 | 410 249 





























Thus the number admitted since the commencement is 1073; now on 
the books 410 ; average attendance from Ist January to Ist July, 249. 

On the Ist of January, 1847, connected with my day and Sunday 
schools there were 334 that could read the scriptures; and in the more 
immediate district,of Salter’s Hill, by personal inquiries made from house 
to house, we found 948 copies of the Bible, and 628 copies of the New 
Testament. When I first came to Salter’s Hill, not five of my congrega- 
tion could read. 





Foreign Entelligence, 


UNITED STATES.—A Stave Avuction.—The following illustration 
of American slavery is taken from the correspondence of the New York 
Observer. 

‘*T had never seen a human being sold! As one of the necessary 
attendants of slavery, I knew that it must be a common affair in any 
slave-holding city, and when it was mentioned to me that the ‘ market’ 
was near the Exchange Hotel, in Richmond, where I was staying, I 
determined at once to visit it. A small red flag at the door advertised 
the fact of a sale in progress, and a written description of the property 
posted up, informed the public of the particulars. I entered a large room 
with benches around the sides of it, on which thirty or forty men were 
seated, smoking and talking with the same indifference that you would 
observe at Tattersall’s. In the centre of the room was a platform, some 
six feet square, and three in height, on which stood a white well-dressed 
auctioneer, and by the side of him a coloured woman and a playful child, 
three years old, holding upon her fingers, and smiling at the company 
around. That was my first sight of a slave market! ‘Only three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars,’ said the auctioneer, ‘ why it’s giving away the 
property ; only think of it.” But no one was disposed to bid more; the 
mother was sickly looking, and the buyers were afraid of the investment. 
One man stepped up to the stand, and asked her how many children she 
had had; she told him ‘six,’ and he returned to his seat apparently 
satisfied, and made no offer to purchase. The auctioneer endeavoured to 
rally the customers, and induce them to bid, but they would not take, 
and he told the woman to go down. I asked her where her other children 
were, she said she did not know, ‘ they had all been sold but this one,’ an 
innocent prattling thing, unconscious of a chain. 

Another one was brought out, a coloured girl of eighteen, strong, well 
made, lively, and laughing as she stood up to be sold. A man stepped 
up, and taking her by the chin, told her to show her teeth, which she 
did. He then felt of her arms, her breasts, her sides, and with his foot 
pushed aside her frock, and made her hold it up a little, that he might 
see the development of her ankles ; thus he pursued the examination of 
this female with as much minuteness and familiarity as he would a blood- 

horse. Being pleased with the result of his investigations, he bought the 





















































































girl for five hundred dollars. Several others were sitting there to be 
sold, but the demand seemed to be so small, and the sale so dull, that _ 
the auctioneer declined proceeding any farther that day, and I came away. 
Tar Brazir1an Stave Case.—A short time ago a Brazilian vessel 
arrived at New York, having on board a number of slaves, Efforts were 
immediately made for their liberty. It is a case of great importance. It 
was argued first before Judge Daly, and afterwards before Judge Edwards, 
Mr. Purroy appeared for the captain, and Messrs. Jay and White for the 
slaves. : 
On Friday, Judge Edwards delivered his opinion, which was in sub< 
stance as follows:—That Judge Daly cannot be disturbed by habeas 
corpus, and that the men must therefore be remanded to the custody of 
the captain. 
The True Wesleyan has further particulars :— 
A New Haseas Corpus—Escape.—After the decision of Judge 
Edwards, and an order had been issued by him, remanding the slaves to 
the custody of the captain, a new writ of habeas corpus was sued out 
before Judge Oakley, of the Superior Court. This writ was made 
returnable on Monday, and by agreement of counsel, the slaves were to’* 
remain in the jail where they had been, until the return of the writ. 
This left them legally in possession of no one. The captain had received 
his order from Judge Edwards, remanding them into his possession, but 
left them in the jail by common consent of all parties, until Monday, 
when, on the return of the writ, they would come again into the pos- 
session of the law, but until then, no one was legally responsible for their 
safe keeping. Monday came, when the writ was returnable ; we appeared 
to take notes of proceedings, when Mr. Purroy, counsel for the captain, 
appeared, and stated that the slaves had been stolen away, and could not 
be found, upon which ground he asked until Tuesday to prepare his 
return, that he might have time to make out suitable affidavit concerning 
their escape. The most that we could learn concerning their disappear- 
ance, was from a statement of the judge. His honour said that he had 
just seen the keeper of the jail, and he stated that all was locked up as 
usual on Sunday night, that no lock had been broken or door forced, and 
that all the keys were in their proper places in the morning, and that he 
knew not how they got out. His honour added, upon his own responsi- 
bility, that they must have got through the keyhole. Mr. Purroy said 
foul play had been used by some one, and there must have been bribery ; 
but the worst of all was, after stealing them away, they had reported 
about the City Hall, that the captain had carried them off. His honour 
added, ironically, that as they were legally in the custody of the captain, 
the legal supposition is that he had carried them off; over which all 
present enjoyed a hearty laugh. After which the parties retired. It 
should be stated that Mr. Jay appeared, and stated in reply to Mr. 
Purroy, that he knew nothing of their escape, and that he had not 
advised it, nor had he been counselled on the subject. 
The slaves have no doubt made their escape, and are either in the 
Statesor in Canada. It is however a profound mystery how they effected 
it. Rumour says, that Mr. Elias Smith, of New York city, assisted 
them. Enough for us to know that they are now enjoying their freedom. 
—Emancipator. . 
EccuesiasTicAL AcTIoN.—At a meeting of the Congregational 
Church of West Aurora, N.Y., held in June last, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed :— 
‘¢ That inasmuch as it is the privilege of all men to possess the Word of 
Life, and that whenever and wherever this privilege is denied them an 
injustice is done—therefore we hail with joy the manifestation of a dis- 
position in different portions of the land to make an indiscriminate 
distribution of the Scriptures—and that, inasmuch as the bondman 
hitherto has been designedly neglected, our first effort shall be to wipe 
away the neglect which he has hitherto experienced.’’ 
Freepom 1n A Stave Strate.—John C. Pulley, a free coloured 
man, was arrested in Baltimore last week, on the charge of receiving 
abolition papers, knowing them to be such, in violation of section Ist 
of the act of 1841, which provides that any free negro or mulatto who 
shall knowingly call for, receive, or demand from any post-office in this 
State or have in his possession any abolition handbill, pamphlet, news- 
paper, or pictorial representation of an inflammatory character, having a 
tendency to create discontent among, or stir up to insurrection, the 
people of colour of this State, shall be deemed guilty of felony, end upon 
conviction thereof, shall be sentenced to undergo a confinement in the 
Penitentiary of this State for a period of not less than ten or more than 
twenty years. 
The specific charge against the accused in this case was the receiving 
through the post-office in this city, an abolition paper, published in the 
city of New York, by two coloured men, and called the Ram’s Horn. 
It was in evidence that he had been receiving numbers of the paper for 
some time, but alleged on the part of the defence that he could read but 
little, and was scarcely aware of the nature of the publications he received, 
which were sent to him, without solicitation, by a friend in New York. 
On the conclusion of the testimony, the Justice held the accused to 
bail in the sum of $500 for his appearance before the Baltimore Cjty 
Court at its next term.—N. Y. Evangelist, 
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Fane Survrace in Connecricur.—We learn that a vote has passed 
both Houses of the Connecticut Legislature—in the Senate, by seventeen 
to three; in the Lower House, by 149 to 50—to commit to the 
people of the stated proposition to strike out from the Constitution the 
term white. This body has been memorialized for several years in regard 
to this matter, but have heretofore refused to make any change. This 
present movement looks something like advance. The contest will now 
take place at the ballot-box of the town elections. The Whig repre- 
sentatives were, doubtless, too wary of their popularity, to take the 


\, responsibility upon themselves. But the pressure of public sentiment in 


that quarter is such, that they could not avoid doing something. Hence 
their willingness to refer it to the people. This will be better than if the 
Legislature had decided it. The effect will be, to call the attention of the 
voters to the whole subject, opening their minds to the reception of correct 
views, and leading them, as we hope, to a right expressien at the ballot- 
box. Once settled by a vote of the people, no succeeding Legislature 
will dare alter it. We look for good news from old Connecticut.—From 
the National Press. 

Noste Deep.—A preacher in a slave state, whose whole heart is set 
upon advancing the cause of emancipation, but who has but little of this 
world’s goods, recently redeemed a coloured woman, formerly a slave be- 
longing to his father. ‘‘This woman,”’ says the noble-hearted liberator, in 
a letter to a friend, ‘‘ sustained to me a relation different from all others 
of her people. She had laboured for my food, clothing, and education, from 
my very childhood. To redeem her was to give up some land which I 
owned that was purchased partly by her labour. It was to give into her 
hands liberty for her toil forme. This I would like her to have done 

* for me, had I as a slave laboured for her, and was still subjected to the 
wrongs of a slave. Her posterity will ever after be free also. To do it, 
I mortgaged the last piece of land I owned. I am now at the bottom 
of my purse, and shall still hold on to Kentucky, with more hope of final 
success through the blessing of God than ever. I gave the woman a 
passport to go free immediately, and am making arrangements to have 
her recorded free at the first sitting of the county court.” 


ATremPT TO RESCUE A SLtAveE.—There was quite an affray at 
Niagara Falls last Saturday, occasioned by the coloured people attempting 
to rescue a slave brought there by a Mr. Stephens, of Alabama. The 
circumstances are these. Mr. Stephens came to the Falls with his wife 
and a female slave. The slave informed the chambermaid that she wished 
to be free, for she was badly treated, and that she wished the coloured 
people to assist her in getting away. This was communicated to the 
coloured people. But her master kept her secreted, so that no oppor- 
tunity presented itself of getting her away, until he was about leaving the 
Falls. There was no one there who could issue a writ of habeas corpus. 
Her master hired a constable, of the spaniel breed, to aid him in getting 
her into the cars; and also agreed with the conductor of the train to stop 
at the Eagle hotel, where he was staying. He and the constable took 
the slave, one on each side, and started for the cars. As they came near, 
a coloured man stepped up, and asked the female if she wanted to be 
free. She said, yes. He told her to go then, where she pleased, as she 
was free ; and, as the coloured man took hold of her, the constable raised 
his cane and knocked him down. The slaveholder succeeded in getting 
into the cars with his slave : then there was a general rush made, by about 
twenty coloured people, for the cars. One threw some sticks of wood 
on the track, immediately before the wheels, to prevent the cars from 
starting. Several rushed into the car where the slave was, and attempted 
to get her out, when the slaveholder drew a knife, and cut a deep gash in 
in a coloured man’s shoulder. After a while, the cars got under way, und 
with the assistance of the conductor and hands on the cars, the coloured 
men were driven out, and the slaveholder went off with his slave. It 
was supposed that she would be rescued when the cars got to Lockport, 
but he went across to Lewiston, and thus escaped. He may meet with 
difficulties yet, before he gets out of the free States, on his way home. 
In the evening, some rowdies gathered around a coloured man’s grocery, 
at the Falls, and began to throw brickbats, and break in the windows. 
The coloured men attempted to defend themselves, and among other 
modes of defence, fired a pistol or two upon the crowd, and then left the 
building. The mob then tore it down, and scattered its contents, and 
injured two other buildings belonging to coloured people. 

Lear Decision.—The Supreme Court of Indiana, have decided 
that the black laws of that State, making it a crime for any mulatto or 
negro person to emigrate to, and settle within that State, without giving 
bond, are constitutional. They have graciously held, at the term now 
being holden, however, that to convict the defendant, it must be proved 
that he came into the State subsequently to the passage of the law. 
In other words, they have actually held, that violation of the law cannot 
be punished, which was committed prior to its passage. It is surprising 
to notice the varying standard of law and morality, in different parts of 
this happy harmonious Union. 

To emigrate from Maryland is an indictable crime. 
Ohio or Indiana is a penal offence.-— Nat. Press. 
PennIncTON.—Abolitionists have often heard of Pennington, the 


To emigrate to 








fugitive slave. He is said to be “shiny black.’’ This man has for 
several years past maintained an exalted character as a learned man and 
minister of the gospel, and has received the respectful and marked atten- 
tion of some of the best men in the country and in England, where he 
attended the last general A. S. convention. 

It seems that his white brethren of the Hartford Association of Con- 
gressional ministers have boine unequivocal testimony to their estima- 
tion of his worth by electing him to the office of moderator. It is stated 
that while presiding over the association, a minister was licensed to go to 
the south to preach the gospel. How will the slaveholders like to have a 
minister preach to them under a licence signed by a black man, formerly 
a slave to one of them, but now Christ’s freeman ? 





Colontal Entelliqgence, 


JAMAICA.—Tue Coo1res.—Three dejected Coolies were yesterday 
brought before the magistrates, having been observed strolling about 
the streets in a miserable condition, being covered from head to 
foot with a most loathsome disease. The magistrates directed that the 
unhappy creatures should be detained in custody until the pleasure of his 
Excellency the Governor be made known on the matter. 

The Coolies are belonging to Morant Estate, in St. Thomas in the 
East. Their appearance indicated extreme hunger, notwithstanding 
which, however, they positively refused to partake of some bread pro- 
vided for them by Mr. Inspector Leake, it being a description of food to 
which they were unaccustomed. Mr. Leake has done all in his power, 
we understand, to alleviate the sufferings of the poor creatures. 

While on this subject, we would mention that it has come to our 
knowledge, on good authority, that his Excellency intends to cause the 
removal of such of the Coolies who are now situated in St. Thomas in the 
East, and dissatisfied with the location, to the parish of Vere, and there- 
abouts. 

East Inp1an Cootrgs.—It is now admitted in every part of the 
Island, that immigration from India has proved a decided failure. When 
the members of the Jamaica legislature were told by a few of the con- 
ductors of the island press that Indian Coolies were not the sort of per- 
sons calculated for the cultivation of the soil of Jamaica, they despised 
the advice thus given, and wantonly lavished away thousands upon thou- 
sands of pounds, that might otherwise have been appropriately employed. 
Well—the experiment has been tried, and the prophecies have been ful- 
filled. The wretched creatures who have been brought to a strange land, 
entirely unacquainted with our language, manners, and laws, appear 
thoroughly spirit-broken, and are suffering both from the disease of body 
and mind. There are, no doubt, a few of them located on certain pro- 
perties, who labour well, and are apparently contented, but we conscien- 
tiously believe that the generality of them look back with regret to the 
moment when they quitted their native shores. In the parish of St. 
Thomas in the East, at the last Court of Quarter Sessions, the chairman 
and Grand Jury agreed in the assertion, that the location of Coolies in 
that parish had proved in every way detrimental, and that almost in a 
state of nudity they ‘‘ crowded the highways, and places of public resort, 
in the last and worst stages of destitution, squalor, filth, disease, and 
dejection.’’ Individuals who travel the roads in St. James’s and Han- 
over, have frequent opportunities of seeing them in the same lamentable 
plight ; by a letter which appears this day in the Falmouth Post, it will 
be observed, that in the town of Green Island, public decency has been 
lately shocked to a considerable extent; and in the town of Falmouth, 
there are hundreds of persons who can bear witness to the fact, that 
although ‘‘ begging Coolies’’ have actually become a nuisance; and 
although the inhabitants had resolved upon discountenancing the ‘‘ sys- 
tem;’’ yet, when their eyes have rested on the attenuated forms by whom 
succour was implored; when they considered that the creatures asking 
for charity bore about their persons the marks of disease and starvation, 
their resolutions vanished into air, and their common humanity pointed 
out to them the impossibility of refusing the assistance that was asked. 
In other towns and parishes the same scenes are of daily occurrence ; and, 
as the House of Assembly will soon be in Session, we trust that our 
representatives will make a searching inquiry into the subject, and endea- 
vour, by every means in their power, to abate the evil that has been so 
generally complained against.—Falmouth Post, July 30th. 


BRITISH GUIANA.—Madeira Immigration.—An order from the 
Colonial Office ‘‘ for the stoppage, from the lst of August to the Ist of 
October next, of the bounty on immigrants from Madeira, has been 
received.. The amount of this bounty is thirty-five dollars, paid out of the 
public chest on each adult introdu “thet island in conformity 
with the Passengers’ Act.’’ This order had given rise to much specula- 
tion as to the views of government, ‘‘ and Warious are the rumours which 
are circulated with regard to Earl Grey’s design ultimately as to immigra- 
tion in general.’’ The Gazette thinks that there is no just ground for 
apprehension that government are about to retrace their steps in this 
matter. And, no doubt, it is right. The humbug has not yet had its 
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day, which experience tells us is providentially allotted to every such 
thing. Its evils are not yet sufficiently developed to obtrude themselves. 
on the attention of Downing-street —the slavish character is not yet 
sufficiently marked, the social degradation and misery not yet intense 
enough to penetrate the half-closed eyes of drowsy statesmanship. 


The chief interest of the fortnight belongs to the proceedings in the 
Court of Policy. Though these are of local, rather than general interest, 
yet it may entertain many of our absent readers to be in possession of 
some account of them. This we are fortunately enabled to give in full 
through the medium of the legislative reports published in our present 
files. We may, however, remark here, that—a thing most unusual— 
some of the discussions of late in that court have borne reference to sup- 
posed contemplated changes in our constitution ; and that on Tuesday 
the 10th instant, the Hon. Peter Rose brought the subject under the 
notice of his excellency the Governor, by submitting a copy of a pro- 
gramme of a constitution, which, the honourable member stated, had 
been extensively circulated in Water-street, with an intimation on the 
part of the Surgeon-General, whose production the plan was said to be, 
that a reform to that extent might be obtained from the Government for 
the asking. Mr. Rose, after obtaining an answer from his excellency in 
the negative to the question, whether his excellency had received any 
communication from her Majesty’s Government respecting an alteration 
in the constitution of British Guiana, concluded by declaring, that were 
any reform at all to be made, he should prefer at once a thorough and 
entire reform, namely, a Council and House of Assembly, and that he 
believed nothing less than this, were change once attempted, would 
satisfy the inhabitants. Royal Gazette. 


Liseratep Arricans.—Her Majesty’s steamer Growler came into 
port yesterday with 459 immigrants from the Queen’s Yard, Sierra 
Leone. The total number embarked was 476, of whom there died on 
the voyage eighteen. One male child was born at sea. These people are 
all of the Angola nation, recently liberated from slavers. 

On leaving Sierra Leone there were on board sixty-two men, and 102 
women ; 190 boys, and 122 girls. Of the boys, seven were infants, and 
of the girls, four. Two have died in harbour, and twenty-five have been 
sent to the Colonial Hospital. 

Of 2,000 captured Africans lately taken into Sierra Leone, only this 
small number has been secured, to be added to the resident population of 
the West Indies. Had the Berbiceans been able to carry out their plans, 
they would, by this time, have had every one of this large number, and 
many residents of Sierra Leone, and many Kroomen in addition. They 
cannot now be had under any circumstances for reasons not easily under- 
stood by the uninitiated. In the number brought by the Growler, it 
will be observed, that the sexes are nearly equal. This is an important 
matter. 

The earliest applicants for Africans by the Growler, were, we under- 
stand, the honourables Peter Rose and John Croal. A minute of his 
excellency the Governor unfortunately cut short the expectations of both 
these gentlemen. No Africans, it seems, are to be located on any estate 
on which there is not a hospital completed according to ordinance No. 4, 
of the present year. We congratulate the resident proprietors who have 
hospitals thus fitted up, and the few absentees whose real interests, as will 
appear in the sequel, have been attended to by their agents. We condole 
with the disappointed applicants. What effect the rebuff in the morning 
of yesterday may have had on the gentlemen in the Court of Policy at a 
later period of the day we cannot possibly know. We hear, however, 
that neither gentleman deported himself with his wonted urbanity.— 
Guiana Times, Aug. 11. 


TRINIDAD.—Cootre Immicration.—The Trinidad Spectator, in 
writing on the subject, says :—‘‘ But what is the real fact as respects the 
immigration that has been? Why, that after an increase of cent per cent 
of the labouring population freed from the apprenticeship system, not one 
pound of sugar more, or any other staple product has been exported; we 
have filled our land with beggary, vice, and wretchedness; our strects 
swarm with mendicants of all colours, old and young, males and females. 
Vice, like the stream which receives a sudden accession from the mountain 
showers, has expanded over the land, and burst in its torrent the feeble 
sediments of morality, which a population just emerging from slavery 
had begun to acquire.’’ 


ImptieD Contracts.—Mr. Burnley called the attention of the Board 
of Council to the report of an appeal case at San Fernando, before Mr. 
Justice Wylly, from which it would appear that if he employed a Coolie 
at task work he was only under contract for twenty-four hours. . This he 
considered a bad state of law, if the report be correct, and if not correct 
the sooner it was contradicted the better. 

The Attorney-General.—It was impossible for him to say how far the 
reports which had appeared were correct or not. He was ignorant of the 
particulars of the question, but his opinion, as Attorney-General, was, 
that although the work might be performed, by the task or hour, it was 
still a contract for the month, unless contracted for by the day or task. 
The mere fact of a man working by the day or task did not indicate the 





nature of the engagement, whether it was a monthly or a daily contract, 
—Trinidad Standard, Aug. 19. 


BERBICE.—Three slaves succeeded lately in escaping from the town 
of Nickcrie, in Surinam. Two of them were domestics of Messrs. 
Wilson and Desse, two gentlemen, it is said, remarkable for their humane 
kindness to their people. An Indian canoe, not much larger than a 
middle-sized coffin, having been left under a house at the point, offered 
an irresistible temptation to escape to the land of freedom. They waited 
on their masters until twelve o’clock on Sunday night, embarked in their 
tiny craft at half-past twelve, and at seven on Monday morning arrived 
safe and free at plantation Skeldon, on the British bank of the Couren- 
tyne.—Berbice Gazette. 


Sr. VINCENT.—The total number of immigrants imported into St. 
Vincent from the Island of Madeira, is stated to be 1893, and the 
bounty-money £4914 10s. The House of Assembly had called for a 
return of the number of births, and deaths, and marriages among these 
people ; but the immigration agent had no means of arriving at the infor- 
mation. The House had been urged by the Lieutenant-Governor to pass 
an enactment by which at any period such useful information, both in 
respect to the immigrants and the population generally, may be obtained 
from each parish of the Island. er 


HMiscellanea, 


Britiso Inpta.—We extract the following from the Indian news 
received by the overland mail of the Ist of September. 

“The Rajpootana States supply a most pleasing and important item. 
Slave-dealing has been abolished from the land, and the very name of 
slave is no more to be mentioned. Some short while since, suttee and 
infanticide were prohibited by the same chiefs; it is now declared a 
capital offence to aid or abet in these, or even to witness them. These 
things have been brought about by our political agents, which redound 
more to their honour than almost anything else they could have employed 
themselves in accomplishing. The chiefs of the Rajpootana States are 








going more a-head than any of the native princes of India, there being — 


now in Bombay workmen from different trades sent by them for the 
purpose of being instructed in their professions in the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute lately established here, and which will commence operations in right 
earnest after the monsoon. Some of these men are exceedingly expert 
and skilful, and when properly instructed in the use and construction of 
European implements, they will carry back with them to their homes 
samples and drawings of agricultural and household instruments, the 
general introduction of which into practice will be attended with the 
most beneficial results to the country. 

Trapve or Eastern Arrica.—The January number of Hunt’s 
Merchants’ Magazine contains an article on the subject of commerce 
with the eastern coast of Africa. Itis here stated, that of late years, few 
besides American vessels have visited that shore from Sofala to Cape 
Guardafoi, though it is free to all nations; and that they are now reaping 
a lucrative harvest from their enterprise. A rich reward also awaits any 
adventurous spirit who shall penetrate into the coy regions of ‘the interior 
beyond the above line of coast. The principal articles of traffic now 
purchased of the native caravans which come down to the sea are gold and 
gold dust, ivory, civet, ostrich feathers, speltrices and wax; and these 
are purchased at mere nominal prices, in barter for jewellery, glass ware, 
beads, blue calico, &c. This trade has been carried on ‘‘from the time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary;’’ Sofala being 
the ‘Ophir mentioned by Solomon, whence the Tyrian merchants derived 
most of the valuables in use at that remote day. Cotton of a superior 
quality grows wild in this region ; while coal is found in abundance—and 
every incident seems to invite the enterprise and the capital of the mer- 
chant. The immense demand of the natives for manufactured articles of 
dress, and for other purposes, would open up an extensive traffic for the 
products of the earth. 

The author of this paper thinks that ‘‘a viel mercantile harvest is 
assuredly in store for those who shall unlock the portals of the Eastern 
Coast, and spread navigation upon waters that have heretofore been 
barren ;’’ and that the slave-trade which there exists to such a horrible 
extent—causing the ‘most devastating collisions between the natives— 
would be done away by the combined efforts of merchants in that quarter. 
If the articles of traffic so much coveted by the natives could be placed 
within honest reach by other payments than human flesh, or if they 
could purchase them with the products of the soil, the hands which should 
cultivate it would never afterwards be sold. Legitimate commerce would 
soon accomplish more than any direct effort to put down the slave-trade. 
In Cuba, the slave who is bought for the value of twenty-eight cenis in 


the interior of Africa, sells for six hundred dollars! With such an 


extraordinary inducement for this unhallowed profit how is it possible that 
this nefarious traffic can be subverted by any other means than by the 
spread, through these remote regions, of the influence of civilization, as 
derivable from commerce ?—Cape Town Mail. 

Nartat Corron.—(Eztract from a Private Letter.)—The bale of 
cotton, ex Cressy, has been landed in good condition, the colour is not 
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quite so good as of what you sent me some time ago. I have submitted 
the sample to one of the first brokers here, who approved it much: the 
staple is,very good and strong, but the colour is the only objection, 
which, according to his opinion, depreciates its value about 1d.; he 
estimates the price in the present state of the market at 53d. I sent a 
sample to a large manufacturer at Manchester, and his report is as 
follows :— 

‘*T have submitted your first sample of cotton from the Cape to 
several cotton brokers and spinners, and I assure you it is looked at 
with no little curiosity. I find the value of it in its present state is 54d. 
per Ib.; but the colour is bad; seed, or overgrown ripe (over ripe), or 
upon bad loam, foo poor; it wants more cultivation. If the colour can 
be improved, it will be a very useful cotton, and will be worth one penny 
per lb. more, and many thousand bags may be sold in the year.’’ 

Onasample sent to Liverpool, to one of the first cotton brokers 
there, the opinion is — 

‘* The value of the sample of Cape cotton you sent us, is 63d. to 7d. 
per Ib. ; it ranks about the same as the inferior qualities of Egyptian.”’ 

Although I am assured that the party at Liverpool is a first-rate judge, 
yet am inclined to think that its value in its present state is somewhat 
overrated. As soon as your shipment per Enterprise arrives, I shall 
have the whole put up to public sale, either here or at Liverpool, and 
give you a few more opinions. However, it is quite certain that if proper 
care is taken in its cultivation, cleaning, and packing, it wiil meet with a 
ready sale, and if some of the superior seeds were tried at Natal, the 
result would be equal to the countries from which they originally came. 


Tue Coast or Arrica Savapron.—The Sealark, 8, Commander 
White, arrived on the 14th September, from the west coast of Africa, 
whereon she has been employed during the last three years and nine 
months in the slave-trade suppression duty. She has come from Kabenda 
direct to Spithead. On the passage home she took a slaver, a Brazilian 
brigantine, called the Lébro, with 189 slaves on board. She sent the 
vessel to Sierra Leone for adjudication, but brought sixteen of her crew 
to Spithead. She has made five captures during the last twelve months. 
The Sealark has been generally healthy, having only lost eleven men by 


- sickness, Out of seventeen officers and warrant-officers who left England 


in the vessel, only four (the first lieutenant, now the commander ; the 
paymaster and purser, Mr. Shambler; the clerk, Mr. Freshfield; and 
the master’s assistant, Mr. Wayth) have returned in her. 

The Kingfisher, 12, arrived from Sierra Leone on the 2nd of June, and 
having refitted, sailed on the 9th for her station in the Bights, taking 
stores and provisions for the ships there. On leaving she had from 
twenty to thirty on her sick list from slight fever.. 

The Pilot, 16, arrived on the 7th at Ascension, from the East Indies, 
having touched at St. Helena, whence she brings prize, officers, and 
crews, belonging to the Hound and Devastation. The slave-trade con- 
tinues to be carried on briskly on the coast, particularly on the Kabenda 
and Benguela divisions, where we are every arrival hearing of captures 
having been made by our cruisers. The Rapid, Devastation, and Hound 
have each taken a prize within the last month, empty however; but the 
Waterwitch captured a very fine vessel, with 417 slaves on board, the 
month previous. Of all, the most fortunate has been the Kingfisher, 
who has seldom had an empty prize. Off Ambrize she lately captured a 
fine bark of 300 or 400 tons, completely fitted for the abominable traffic, 
but which, being leaky, she destroyed. In blowing her up, the gunner’s 
mate, a most valuable man, lost his life. Shortly before this, the King- 
Jisher captured a small schooner of not more than sixty tons, with 300 
young slaves on board; and, immediately after this, a smaller vessel of 
forty tons, with 200 slaves on board, which she was obliged also to 
destroy, on account of the perfectly unseaworthy state she was in. The 
slaves she brought on here in May, and afterwards sailed with them for 
Sierra Leone. She has now her station in the Bights. The Siren was 
fortunate enough to take a fine brig of upwards of 200 tons, off Cape 
Mount, in May last ; she was empty, but completely fitted up for carrying 
slaves. Captures on that division are now comparatively rare; but to 
the southward of the line the slave-trade is carried on more extensively, 
with greater vigour, and under circumstances of greater atrocity than ever 
were known before. Our own little island is as usual healthy. 

The Philomel, 10, Commander W. C. Wood, was cruizing, and the 
Growler steam-vessel, Commander Potbury, was embarking free negro 
emigrants. 

“ The Sealark reports the squadron very healthy, but the slave-trade is 
decidedly on the increase. A great number of cargoes were successfully 
delivered last summer. The Sealark’s officers and crew have not received 
any letters, or other news, from England, for nine months. She has 
brought letters from the following vessels only :—The Penelope, Acteon, 
Heroine, Rapid, and Waterwiich, and despatches from the Commodore 
for the Admiralty. For the last three weeks she has been dreadfully 





short of provisions, so short, indeed, that had they remained at sea a few 
days longer, and without falling in with any supplies, the result would 
have been serious. 


Tue Frencn on tue Coast or Gurnea.—The Semaphore de 
Marseilles gives from a report made by Captain Peuchgarie the following 
account of the French settlements on the coast in Guinea: ‘‘ There are 
numerous European establishments on the coast of Guinea. The French 
are distinguished by their wretched condition and their commercial nullity. 
It grieves me to make this admission, but I deem it my duty to do so, in 
the hope that a remedy may be found for this state of things. If the coast 
be on all accounts dangerous, a residence in the factories is most dreadful. 
When I was at Great Bassam, the block-house was at war with the natives 
of the place; two soldiers had been murdered, and the garrison being too 
weak to make reprisals, was impatiently waiting the arrival of a ship-of-war 
to put an end to this unfortunate state of things. The only European 
trader who had had the courage to settle at the factory, was lying on a 
bed of sickness, worn down by fever and dysentery. Thé garrison were 
also in a pitiable condition, being in want of provisions, and no trade 
carried on, At Assinea, the block-house having been placed too near the 
shore, had been carried away by a high tide, and was being rebuilt. The 
Europeans were mowed down by fever, with which most of the military 
were attacked. The factor was anxiously waiting for the arrival of a vessel 
that he might leave the country. When we compare our establishments 
with those of the English and Dutch, there is really ground for lamen- 
tation. We are really the laughing stock of our foreign competitors, who 
say, with truth, that we have undertaken what we cannot execute. As to 
the ships of war cruising on the coast to prevent the ‘slave-trade, the 
treaties on the right of search are abolished, there are no longer any 
vexations from the English cruisers; the manners of their officers have 
changed along with the system, and it may be said with truth that merchant 
vessels have but to speak in praise of these same officers, against whom 
they had so many causes of complaint. The French cruisers act with 
great perseverance in the execution of the difficult task imposed on them, 
and as the sole recompense for their labour, they every now and then 
apply to the French factor Whjdah for a few of the fresh provisions the 
place produces. Has the presence of 52 ships of war, English and French, 
on the coast put an end tothe traffic in slaves ? No; the problem is pretty 
nearly solved. The slave-trade is carried on as actively as formerly, the 
slaves are better appointed, and encouraged by looking forward to greater 
gain; the Brazils receive numerous cargoes of human beings, and the 
traders escape the vigilance of the cruisers in a way creating despair. 
To put an end to the slave-trade there is but one way—the frank refusal 
by the local Governments of the introduction and sale of slaves. The 
experiment has been made in the French Antilles, and the Havannah gives 
us at this moment a fresh proof of this result. The slave-trade by the 
Spaniards is entirely stopped, because they no longer receive any cargoes 
of blacks in their dominions. Were the Brazilians to follow this example 
there would be anend to all. The cruisers on the coast are rendered of 
no avail by the organization of the slavers, the treaties with the native 
chiefs are a farce and are never executed. The French and English 
Governments, with a philanthropic object in view, impose an immense 
sacrifice on themselves, the sailors are exposed to dangers and fatigues of 
all descriptions; and yet if there be not a change of system, a trade which 
is properly reprobated by all civilized nations will not be put down.”’ 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The following contributions have been received since our last, and are 
hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 
Donations. Subscriptions. 





Newcastle.— Richardson, William io — — 440 

Driffield.— Anderson, David . --e- 100 0 0 

North Shields.—Branwell, William . LR —_— 0 5 0 
Brown, William . SE as oa bans 0 5 0 
Brown, Wm., jun. . BG AC ray oe 05 0 
Brown, Charles Sn oe mt are 0 2 6 
Collinson, &:....«- Snake ety Poe 0 2 6 
Jack, Archibald, POLE Ree ea 05 0 
Lietch, William . Gio cane Ga ee 0 5 0 
Owen, John ...... aes Sa peeks 0 2 6 
POW, PO Gein ccc cs ws co ccetbeas 110 
Procter, Joseph, «00000000 cecessss ; gee, ae 
PPOs IE hs 6 058 0 digo cose oF 0% poe LE 0 
FRICHOTARON Ns es oo os o's ee ce seek ——— 015 0 
WiCHAPUBOM, Ole Deeks oo oa ce 0s —_—- — 010 O 
Spence, J. F. a 0 5 0 
Spence, Joseph. . Paviiess Wiese ee et 05 0 
Ogilvie, Joseph...... NDE ee 4 0 2 6 
Watson, Michael... 0605. ci cc esis —_—_ 0 2 6 
Foster, Robert...... eeeeee trees. OO 05 0 
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